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THE REAL CHALLENGE 


Se gat INGENUITY and vitality may 
synthesize the molecule, command 
the atom, divert the river, subdue the 
beast, harness the powers of nature, and, 
if sufficiently perverted, may even kill or 
enslave his own kind. 

Man is indeed a wonderful mechanism 
of flesh and spirit. He charms riches and 
beauty from barren soil; he evokes celes- 
tial music from his finger-tips and vocal 
chords; he out-flies the birds; he under- 
stands the stars, and he knows how to 
transmute a lump of coal into dazzling 
raiment. 

But man doesn’t yet understand him- 
self. And he doesn’t yet understand his 
brother, his wife, his boss, his assistant, 
his neighbor, his grocer, his enemy, or 
even his friend. 

We see evidences of this every day of 
our lives. All about us are constant re- 
minders that, despite our scientific and 
religious contemplations, we have hardly 
scratched the surface in our knowledge of 
ourselves. 


Must Understand Ourselves 


So, in this intricate civilization of ours, 
it now becomes more important that we 
recognize our shortcomings, and our fail- 
ures. For if we want to keep our economic 
and social existence—and if we want the 
privilege of a little more time in which to 
improve it—we had better try to achieve 
a clearer understanding of our own con- 
fusing and conflicting natures. 


Man’s extreme need, just now, to di- 
rect some of his ingenuity and vitality 
toward a better view of his own contra- 
dictory and half-formulated convictions 
may be illustrated without having to 
search very far. Look at us as we are 
today. We are in a quarrelsome mood. We 
suspect other people’s motives. We doubt 
their integrity. We deny their good will. 
And other people are as bad as you and 
I are. Maybe worse. 


Pig-headedness Threatens 


One of the most obvious and formid- 
able examples is the bitterly determined 
war by aggressive totalitarianism—Sta- 
linism—against America’s idea of politi- 
cal freedom. Perhaps a still more danger- 
ous threat to our survival as a free land 
is the destructive, blindly pig-headed 
conflict between capital and labor, with 
tensions continuing ever more taut, with 
production eroded away, economies and 
competition all but paralyzed, greed 
rampant—and everyone the poorer for it. 
Poorer in a material sense, and certainly 
in a moral sense. 

The simple fact is that man, for all his 
mechanical genius, has made little pro- 
gress philosophically, and thus, while 
forging the instruments of dynamic con- 
trol over his environment, has heedlessly 
neglected the instruments of his own 
spiritual salvation. 

It is therefore clearly the business of 
able and patriotic citizens—on both sides 
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of the economic fence and both’ sides of 
the political fence—to recognize the dan- 
ger in these tensions, and, before they ex- 
plode, do something about them. Here, 
indeed, is a high challenge to the force 
that we know as public relations. Here, 
indeed, are problems pounding imperi- 
ously at our doors and rattling fiercely at 
our windows. 


A Job For All 


The same type of public relations 
thinking that we try to apply to some of 
the little things of life must now be di- 
rected at the big things that confront us 
as a nation. The little things can wait, if 
need be. The petty irritations of our 
workaday existence, the meticulous detail 
of this and that, the little tricks and de- 
vices that superficially and temporarily 
woo public esteem or divert attention 
from petty annoyances—these can be dis- 
missed while the business man, the labor- 
ing man, the minister, the educator and 
the professional public relations man pool 
their talents for the BIG job. 

Now is the time for the leaders of all 
classes, of all parties, of all cults, to lower 
their weapons against one another, and 
again prove the heritage of American 
genius by creating a great reservoir of 
commonsense. Out of this may grow—if 
we are prodigiously determined and in- 
credibly lucky—a broad-gauge under- 
standing of what the world is all about in 
this fearsomely complex era of ours. 
From that understanding may come solu- 
tions to some of the internecine problems 
that threaten to destroy us. 

To do this—in time—it will be neces. 
ary to know the influences that mold 
man’s thoughts, and propel his emotions. 

It will be necessary to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. It will be neces- 
sary to create the power, generated and 
fed by an evangelical awareness of its 
urgency, to convey the sense of right and 
wrong to others. 

It will require that the leaders of our 
nation—of all classes, however diverse 


may seem their interests—sit down to. 
gether prepared to listen as well as speak 
and determined to find a way to get along 

It will mean less selfishness than we are 
accustomed to indulge ourselves; less 
stubborn insistence on our own opinions 
more genuine open-mindedness to Oppos. 
ing points of view; more real hunger for 
the true answer. 

The thoughtful public relations map 
and woman can contribute in a very im- 
portant way to the needs of the present 
moment. They already know that the 
greatest barrier to peace and progress— 
whether on a local level or in the grand 
dimensions of the international stage—i 
the common human tendency to under. 
estimate or disregard the views of others 

Axiomatically, we are all inclined to be 
intolerant of opinions that differ from 
ours. They must be wrong, since of course 
we are right. We wouldn’t hold to the 
view we espouse if we weren't right— 
now, would we? 

But just a moment! Perhaps our in- 
formation is not identical with that on 
which opposing views are formulated 
Conceivably (perish the thought!) our 
information is incomplete or incorrect! 


Equipped To Lead 


The capable public relations man, by 
reason of his training, is apt to be both 
objective and subjective in his mental 
habits and his contribution to the ap 
praisal of a problem. He is both realistic 
and idealistic. He knows truth from fal- 
lacy. He therefore sees some merit on 
both sides of almost any debatable ques 
tion. He even sees flaws on both sides. But 
at the same time he is a zealot for what 
he finally concludes is the right. He there- 
fore is well equipped to lead. 

The issues that confront us today are 
worthy of his unflagging effort, his in- 
domitable and undeviating devotion 
May he acquit himself well in the battles 
that envelop us, and that lie ahead. 


—Epoear A. WAITE 
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How to Sell America to Americans 


By HENRY C. LINK, Ph.D. 


Vice President, The Psychological Corporation, New York 


N ONE OF OUR community and plant 
seat last year we found that many 
of the townspeople were displeased with 
acertain plant because of the smoke nui- 
sance. As a matter of fact, this plant, 
within the past five years, had spent enor- 
mous sums to reduce the soot content of 
its smoke by over 70 per cent. People were 
simply not aware of this great improve- 
ment. This survey finding illustrates the 
situation regarding free enterprise and 
the American system generally. People 
have become more and more conscious of 
its faults and less and less conscious of 
its merits. 

No less a person than Dr. Conant, 
president of Harvard University, recently 
gave broad expression to this situation. 
Speaking at the conference of the New 
England Council last November, he said: 





DR. HENRY C. LINK, vice president of the 
Psychological Corporation and founder 
(March, 1932) of the Psychological Barom- 
eter, the oldest poll of public opinion and 
buying habits in existence, is a psychologist 
with a gifted pen. As formidable as his out- 
standing achievements as a pioneer in the 
social sciences is his reputation as an author. 
Noteworthy among his writings are Educa- 
tion and Industry, The Return to Religion, 
The Rediscovery of Man, and his latest and 
most stimulating book of all—The Rediscov- 
ery of Morals. 

Before he matriculated at Yale University, 
Dr. Link spent his boyhood years in Buffalo, 
New York. He graduated from Yale in 1913 
with an A.B. degree and remained to receive 
his Masters degree and his Ph.D. in Psy- 
chology. 

In 1917 he joined the Winchester Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn.—then employing 
more than 20,000 people for the manufac- 
ture of ammunition—to conduct experiments 
with psychological tests for the selection of 
new employees. After World War | he be- 
came director of education and training for 
the United States Rubber Company. 

His article is from a recent address before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce at 
the launching of its “American Opportunity” 
program. 











“It is my contention that the social struc- 
ture of the American nation is unique; it 
is something the world has never seen 
before.”” Then, observing that he had 
found many well-educated foreigners un- 
able to understand the unique structure 
of the American system, he said: “But 
do we understand it ourselves? Do we 
realize how important it is for our future 
to nourish those elements of strength in 
our chaotic democracy which, like tap- 
roots, reach back into our history?” 

Some people claim that the Americans 
are already so completely sold on America 
that it is foolish to speak of selling it to 
them again. To be sure, they are sold on 
her comforts, but they are mot sold on the 
principles—the taproots—which make 
these comforts possible. The real America 
lies not in her present wealth, her present 
luxuries, but in the system which pro- 
duces them. It is not nearly so important 
for Americans to know that one in every 
four has a telephone as compared with 
one in every 125 in Russia, as to know the 
reasons why. 

Today we find many Americans not 
only unconscious of the foundations of 
the American system but even believing 
certain things which are definitely untrue 
and accepting certain principles which 
are definitely un-American. Our nation- 
wide surveys and those of other research 
organizations have revealed highly erro- 
neous beliefs in respect to wages and 
profits, advertising, the advantages of 
government control of business, of gov- 
ernment grade labeling and in other 
areas. Let me illustrate by mentioning 
just one of them: 

In our May, 1946, Barometer, we 
asked a cross-section of 5,000 people this 
question: “If the Government owned and 
managed industries, would you get more 
or less for your money than you do now?” 
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The results are shown in Table A. 
When asked why they could get more 
under government ownership, the two 


principal reasons given were “Govern- 
ment ownership would eliminate profits,” 
and “Would eliminate unnecessary ad- 
vertising.” In short, many millions of 
Americans believe that Socialism or State 
Capitalism would be more efficient than 
the American system of private capital- 
ism. 

Where do people get these beliefs and 
how can they be dealt with? One of the 
popular answers in recent years has been 
that they grow out of the failures of free 
enterprise and can be dealt with only by 
improving that system. As one writer put 
it, quite typically, “If we are afraid of 
Communism in this country, let us work 
to make our own system better. Then 
standards of honest comparison will leave 
little doubt as to the relative merits of 
each.” 


Where We Are Short 


What have we been doing for 300 
years, if not improving that system? 
While still not perfect, there is today lit- 
tle or no comparison between the Ameri- 
can system of private capitalism and any 
socialist or communist system in the 
world. As Dr. Conant said, the American 
system is unique. Never in all history 
have the great masses of a _ nation 
achieved so high a level of economic 
equality and freedom. As compared with 
the common man in Europe, Russia, 
China and in fact most of the world, the 
common man in America, even the man 
on unemployment relief, is a bloated 


plutocrat. Therefore, to say that the way 
to stop Communism or Socialism is to im. 
prove our present system is not only 
naive, it is sheer nonsense. The one point 
at which Socialism and Communism has 
excelled Americanism, with all its faults 
is in its promises, its propaganda, its 
missionary zeal, its education. We Amer. 
icans have practically stopped indoctrin. 
ating the youth of America in those prin. 
ciples which made America unique, and 
which includes principles such as the 
freedom to earn wages and profits, the 
freedom to acquire and own property, 
free competition, a government which 
polices freedom instead of destroying it, 
and the basic moral concept of the dig. 
nity of the individual. 


The Realm of Ideas 


No, it is not in the economic or material 
realm that American capitalism has failed 
—even including its depressions—but in 
the realm of ideas, in the educational 
realm. It has almost completely failed to 
develop its own ideology. It has distrib. 
uted wealth but not the principles and 
morals which made that wealth possible. 
It has educated people in slogans about 
its products such as “Ask the man who 
owns one.” “When better cars are built 
Buick will build them,” but it has not 
educated the public in the moral signifi- 
cance of such slogans and trade-marks. 
Its surplus wealth supports the largest— 
I will not say the greatest—educational 
system in history but its lack of an ade- 
quate ideology encourages that system to 
turn out more and more Socialists and 
Communists who would destroy the very 





College 
Gen. Pop. Students Gen. Pop. 
Oct.’45 Oct. ’45 May ’46 
43% 63% 33% 
38% 26% 35% 
19% 11% 32% 








TABLE “A” 
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system which made their education pos- 
sible. That is one reason why I have de- 
scribed the American educational system 
in some of my writings as “the most elab- 
orate plan ever conceived for obscuring 
and even denying the elementary facts of 
life.” But let us not blame the educators, 
let us blame ourselves, because while we 
have supported education with our dol- 
lars we have neglected to guide it with our 
principles. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


It is my purpose here to concentrate on 
a few practical suggestions, or ‘“‘do’s’’ and 
“don'ts” in connection with selling Amer- 
ica to Americans. These suggestions 
crow out of a series of experiments we 
have been making in what we call “The 
Techniques of Communicating Ideas” as 
contrasted with products. As you well 
know, some of the nation’s leading com- 
panies have been conducting large edu- 
cational and advertising campaigns in de- 
fense of free enterprise. Our experiments 
in “Communicating Ideas’ were sup- 
ported by ten of these companies and in- 
cluded many tests with national and local 
advertising campaigns, tests of articles in 
plant or employee magazines, tests of 
financial statements or advertisements, 
and tests of pamphlets and booklets. I 
shall not bore vou here with the details of 
these tests except to say they were tests 
of three main points: 1) was the material 
interesting enough to be read; 2) if read, 
was it understood; 3) if understood, did 
it have the desired effect? 

Some of the materials tested we found 
excellent on all these points, but much, 
far too much, we found neither readable 
nor understandable. Sometimes it even 
influenced people to believe the exact 
opposite of what was intended. In gen- 
eral, it was quite obvious that industry 
was not nearly as good in selling the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise as it was in selling 
its products. As we analyzed our results, 
these are a few of the practical conclu- 
sions to emerge. 
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First, many advertisements, booklets 
and employee publications are written far 
above the educational level of the people 
addressed. In a recent labor dispute the 
president of the company wrote a letter to 
all the employees. When we analyzed that 
letter we found it to be written on an 
eleventh grade reading level so that only 
about 20 per cent of his employees could 
readily grasp its meaning. The letter was 
rewritten so that it would be readable to 
at least 90 per cent of the employees. 
Nowadays many high school and college 
graduates can write and talk with great 
fluency, but the ability to write in simple, 
elementary style is probably rarer than it 
was in the time of Abraham Lincoln. 
Much has been said in recent years about 
the importance of increasing one’s vocab- 
ulary. The real problem for many execu- 
tives is to shrink their vocabularies so 
that they can eschew verbose and esoteric 
or exoteric philosophical multiplicities 
and sedulously avoid all tautological and 
polysyllabical profundities. In short, so 
that they can speak simply, clearly and 
without double-talk. 


Facts Are No Cure-all 


Second, giving people the correct facts 
will not necessarily correct their misun- 
derstandings. The correct facts are im- 
portant, to be sure, but even more impor- 
tant is the manner of their presentation. 
People are being bombarded these days 
with facts about the extensive research 
which companies are doing, their new 
product developments, their financial 
statements, etc. It seems as though the 
academic disease which has blighted 
much education has now invaded indus- 
try. The disease I refer to is the theory 
that facts are the cure-all for personal 
and social problems. Sex, for example, is 
a source of many problems. Therefore, 
gay these teachers, if we educate people 
in the facts of sex, many of these prob- 
lems will be automatically solved. Conse- 
quently, we have provided the facts of 
sex, via the schools, the magazines and 
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many other media. No nation in history 
has been as well educated in the facts of 
sex as has ours. What are the results? 

The highest rate of social disease, the 
highest rate of sex crimes, of juvenile de- 
linquency involving sex, the highest di- 
vorce rate and the lowest birth rate in 
our recorded history. 


A Fatuous Fallacy 


The belief that if children or even 
adults are given the unbiased facts, cov- 
ering both sides of an argument, they will 
then make the correct decisions, is one of 
the fatuous fallacies of our time. The sim- 
ple truth is that facts without elementary 
morals and principles, are likely to create 
confusion rather than understanding. 
This was sound psychology in the time of 
Aristotle and it is sound psychology to- 
day. People are people, not automatic 
calculating machines. They have hearts 
as well as minds, passions as well as 
brains. Even when they do read one of 
the many pamphlets, ads or booklets 
thrust upon them, they interpret the facts 
in terms of their emotional attitudes and 
moral standards. 

Therefore, to present the cold facts is 
not enough. They must be presented as 
warm facts with a strong emotional ap- 
peal. The facts about sex are at least in- 
teresting, which is more than can be said 
of many of the facts about industry and 
free enterprise. The most interesting of all 
facts to the president of a company is his 
financial statement. Its details are more 
than cold facts to him. They are his life 
blood! To the great majority of people, 
all financial statements are a deadly bore, 
no matter how they are dolled up with 
pictures and charts that are supposed to 
make them easy to read. The point at 
which such facts may become important, 
aside from the stockholders, is among the 
employees of a particular company. Even 
there the mere presentation of the facts is 
not enough. The employees must be led 
to absorb and understand them. A per- 
sonal presentation of earnings and ex- 


penses by an officer of the company may 
be one effective method. Another is to 
offer cash prizes to the employees, their 
wives, and especially their school children, 
for the best fifty-word essay on What one 
figure in this financial statement means 
most to me and why? The company off. 
cers, who know the problem, would natur. 
ally be the judges of the essavs chosen 
and published. 

Therefore, we say, emotional appeals 
should be used even if this means a de. 
crease in the number of facts which can 
be presented. Do you remember the prize 
contests of Old Gold, and many other 
products? A hundred thousand dollars in 
prizes, fifty thousand, ten—for the best 
25-word description of the product? This 
represents an effective use of an incentive 
or emotional appeal. On a modest scale it 
could be used by local companies and 
Chambers to good advantage in selling 
the facts and principles of the American 
System. Our experiments in the “Tech- 
niques of Communicating Ideas’ show 
that much of the present material is too 
factual, too pedantic, too preachy. In- 
stead of preaching to the public about 
free enterprise, why not stimulate it to 
preach to itself? 


Use Emotional Appeals 


You have probably heard the state- 
ment that “If we put as much thought 
and ingenuity into selling free enterprise 
as we have put into selling products, we 
would succeed much more quickly.” Most 
of us would agree with this. When we ex- 
amine the reasons for our great success in 
selling goods or material things as against 
spiritual values, what do we find? We find 
besides the extensive use of prize con 
tests, other powerful emotional appeals. 
For example, “Always a_ bridesmaid. 
never a bride.’’ What should that mean to 
free enterprise advertising? How about 
‘Always a duespayer, never a boss?” Or, 
“Always a Yes Man, never on his own,” 
referring to the man who always runs 
with the gang, the crowd, the mob, it- 
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stead of acting independently. And again, 
“The man who never took a chance,” re- 
ferring to the person who relied on social 
security and government aid instead of 
striking out for himself. These and many 
other ideas could be used to give an emo- 
tional impact to the concept of free enter- 
prise. 


How About ‘*‘Americanism’’? 


Is it not apparent now that our discus- 
sions of free enterprise in recent years 
have been entirely too factual, too statis- 
tical, too self-centered? Therefore, it is 
not surprising that research men should 
have found that the term “free enter- 
prise” meant very little to the general 
public. In a study we made in 1942 we 
found that the terms “free enterprise,” 
“capitalism,” “competitive business,” 
“independent industry,” were little un- 
derstood or had little appeal to the aver- 
age man. However, we continued this re- 
search and in an intensive series of experi- 
ments during 1945 discovered that “‘free 
enterprise’ and “Americanism”? meant 
much the same to people. But, whereas 
“free enterprise’ had no emotional im- 
pact, “Americanism” had a terrific emo- 
tional impact. With the help of some of 
the nation’s leading historians, we devel- 
oped a series of questions on basic Amer- 
ican issues, such as unionism and the 
closed shop, government ownership and 
paternalism, the unequal distribution of 
wealth, socialized medicine, advertising, 
salary restrictions, public education. 
These questions were then tested on fifty 
historians in fifty colleges. We have now 
made two nation-wide surveys, one last 
fall and one this spring, the results of 
which have been or will be released under 
the heading “What Is Good and Bad 
Americanism.” 

We found that 82 per cent of the urban 
population believe that the right to organ- 
ize into unions is good Americanism, but 
three out of four considered the closed 
shop as bad Americanism. Even among 
union members, it was almost two to one. 
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The $25,000 limitation on salaries is con- 
sidered un-American by about three out 
of four, and government ownership of in- 
dustries by 69 per cent. Private capital- 
ism and the profit system is considered 
good Americanism by more than four out 
of five. In answer to the question: 

“Which do you think is better Ameri- 
canism: 

a) Every man should accept the re- 
sponsibility for getting his own job 
and a living ; or 

b) The government should sce to it 
that every man has a job and a 
living.” 

Seventy-six per cent said that the for- 
mer was better Americanism. Even in the 
lowest income group, the ratio was almost 
two to one in favor of self-reliance. This 
question goes to the very root of Ameri; 
canism, with its emphasis on self-reliance 
rather than government-reliance, and its 
emphasis on government as something to 
be supported by the people, and not some- 
thing to support the people. 

Even these specific results are not so 
important as the reperts by our inter- 
viewers that the subject of Americanism 
was one about which people became ex- 
cited. We have never studied a field which 
aroused such interest in practically every 
respondent, from the very top to the very 
bottom of the socio-economic scale. 


More Than a “Bookkeeping Formula” 


Obviously, free enterprise is far more 
than a statistical or bookkeeping formula, 
is far more than a matter of dollars and 
cents, of profits, capital and reserves. It is 
something as broad as Americanism itself 
and therefore, it should not be surprising 
that the general public, with almost in- 
stinctive certainty, responds much more 
powerfully to the term “Americanism” 
and its economic implications than it does 
to the term “free enterprise.” 

Therefore, one of the soundest ways of 
selling free enterprise to the public, in our 
opinion, is to help people crystallize their 


(Please turn to page 36) 


Will It Happen in America? 


By VERNON NYE 
Publicity Manager, Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Strand, London, W.C. 2 


| re Morrison, Lord President 
of the Council, has said on behalf of 
the British Government that its socialisa- 
tion plans will leave 80% of British in- 
dustry free to manage its own business. 
But, he added significantly, it will be ex- 
pected to conform to the general pattern 
of British economy as planned by the 
Government. In other words, the British 
Government will permit, and perhaps en- 
courage, a good deal of private enter- 
prise provided it is enterprising and is 
not too free. 

What does this mean in practice? It 
means that the Bank of England and the 
ecal Mines are already nationalised; 
that most forms of inland transport, ex- 
cept those vehicles operated by traders 
for their own local deliveries, electricity 
and gas undertakings and the iron and 
steel industry may be state-owned within 
a few vears. Other industries are already 
being encouraged or discouraged by 
means of taxation, raw material and fuel 
quotas and currency restrictions, to fit 
into the planned economy. A good ex- 
ample is the motor industry which is a 
means of earning the foreign currency 
which Britain desperately needs to pay 
for imports of food. At first the Govern- 
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ment agreed with the industry that 50% 
of production should be allocated to ey. 
port. Now the trade has agreed to allo. 
cate three-fifths of all production for e. 
port, but what is more important, th 
Government has changed the basis 9 
taxation so as to encourage the produc. 
tion of models which are more likely t 
find favour overseas. Instead of paying 
five dollars per hundred cubic feet of 
cylinder capacity, the buyer of a 194 
car will pay a flat rate of forty dollars 
To make up the lost revenue the Chan. 
cellor has increased the purchase tax on 
models costing over $4,000 from one. 
third to two-thirds, thus still further 
discouraging luxury spending at home. 

Such restrictions and directions are, 0 
course, only some of the difficulties which 
a socialist government has imposed on 
British business. There are others which 
derive from the strengthened position of 
trade unions which have been able, as in 
America, to secure for their member 
conditions which can be said very broadly 
to result in more money for less work and 
consequently higher cost of production. 
Incidentally, the socialist government 
has not only imposed these conditions on 
business; it has imposed them on itself. 
As the more intelligent socialists realise, 
there is a limit to the extent to which the 
slices of the national cake can be cut 
thinner for the rich and thicker for the 
poor. Britain needs a bigger cake anda 
bigger cake can only come from more 
production; as the Government itself is 
saying in a two-million dollar advertis 
ing campaign— ‘we work or want.” 


Why the Sudden Change? 


What caused Britain to wake up one 
morning in 1945 with a socialist gover 
ment? The answer is that the change was 
not sudden. Un-noticed by a people that 
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was busy saving its life, six years of war 
had wrought a change of outlook. A bomb 
js a wonderful leveller, and it levels a so- 
ciety as effectively as a city. When Brit- 
gin decided in 1939 (without a socialist 
government ) that essential food was go- 
ing to be rationed on the principle of fair 
shares for all; that the prices of those 
foods would be pegged by means of sub- 
sidies paid for by the nation; that every 
man, woman and child would be given a 
gas mask; that air raid shelters should be 
provided free and many other measures 
taken on the basis that ‘we are all in this 
together,” she was taking several quick 
and irretraceable steps towards a socialist 
state. Now a people which has seen its 
Government take bold steps for the com- 
mon good in war cannot see why it can- 
not take equally bold steps for the com- 
mon good in peace. A large number sees 
no reason why it should hand back to pri- 
vate enterprise things which it thought 
necessary to hand over to public enter- 
prise in war. The question still unan- 
swered is: which is in fact most enter- 
prising and conductive to the public 
good? 


The Political Truce 


Another factor which contributed to- 
wards the socialist success was the poli- 
tical truce agreed upon by the main par- 
ties when the National Government was 
formed early in the war. Although the 
truce was generally observed, it was. and 
isa fact that those who become shop 
stewards are usually the more politically 
conscious members of a community and a 
high percentage of them are socialists. 
Whilst a good deal of propaganda is car- 
tied on by shop stewards, even if only by 
word of mouth, for socialism, no alterna- 
tive case is presented by the emplover. 
Too many employers fail to realise that 
by not telling their staff of their Com- 
pany’s activities, and particularly by not 
telling them the simple economics of their 


trade, their own case often goes by de- 
fault. 





Will America Go Left? 


But a more interesting question to 
readers of the JoURNAL is whether Ameri- 
ca will follow a parallel path and can she 
do anything about it. To both parts of 
this question the answer seems to the 
European a qualified “Yes,” said with 
some hesitation. In the first place, Ameri- 
ca’s economy is quite different from Brit- 
ain’s. She has within her own borders 
most of the things she needs, and has a 
growing exportable surplus. especially of 
manufactured goods. Britain, even under 
wartime pressure and with wartime ra- 
tioning, could produce only 60°C of her 
food. She has little or none of such essen- 
tials as timber, pulp, tobacco and petro- 
leum. All these things must be imported 
and some means found of paying for them. 
America has growing export surpluses 
and a hungry world crving out for them. 
Her problem is to find some means where- 
by her customers can find the dollars to 
buy. Solutions to this problem may be 
found within the free enterprise system 
although some action at Government 
level would seem to be essential and is in 
fact being taken, but for Britain the most 
conservative agree that some Govern- 
ment control and direction is essential. 
In a land of plenty the lifting of controls 
mav be the quickest way to lower prices 
and widen distribution; in a land of scar- 
city such action can only be done gradu- 
ally. if at all. 

But what of the second part of the 
question; what can American business do 
about it? It can explain, both to its staff 
and to its customers, what it is doing for 
America. It can explain the automatic 
checks which a laissez faire system im- 
poses upon business in an expanding 
economy. It can show the difference be- 
tween its results and those in other coun- 
tries. In Britain during the formative war 
vears the practical men were too busy 
helping their country to survive to take 
time off to explain the merits of the or- 
ganizations they had built up. As patriots 
many did not stop to think that their 
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businesses might be taken over by the 
State when the fighting was over. The 
splendid stories that could have been told 
were left unsaid, partly for security rea- 
sons and partly because the war effort 
was the supreme consideration. 

It was not, however, only their pre- 
occupation with war work which pre- 
vented British business men from pub- 
licising their case. Shortages of paper 
and manpower were, and still are, such as 
to limit severely the possibility of telling 
an adequate story. With the popular 
daily papers reduced to four pages (at 
present five pages; four one day, six the 
next) with a maximum advertising space 
of four inches across two columns once a 
month, except for occasional special 
spaces of double that size, it is difficult to 
put over an impressive story. With other 
paper rationed to ten per cent of that 
used before the war. booklets and posters 
do not provide an adequate alternative 
or supplement. 


An Inevitable Trend? 


Looking back upon the course which 
has brought so much socialisation to 
Britain, the problem is to decide whether 
it has been an inevitable trend or is 
merely a swing of a pendulum which will 
ultimately come to rest in its normal po- 
sition. Britain’s history shows that the 
swinging of her social pendulum tends to 
result in a gradual movement of the cen- 
tre to the left. Ever since Magna Charta 
Britain has produced a flow of legislation 
based upon sympathy for the underdog. 
Much of it has been introduced by men 
(and women) who would have been sur- 
prised if described as socialists. Indeed, 
two of the recent Acts brought in by the 
Socialist Government were largely the 
work of the previous Government. These 
are the Education Act which, among other 
things, raises the school leaving age to 
fifteen and later to sixteen, and the Social 
Insurance Act, which Mr. Churchill her- 


alded as providing security ‘from th 
cradle to the grave.” 

A further example of the leftway 
movement of the centre is the Industri 
Charter issued by the Conservative Party 
This, whilst opposing the nationalisatig, 
of industry, regards a certain measure of 
Government direction as essential. It aly 
recommends the extension of joint cop. 
sultation in industry so as to make laboy 
a partner. Whilst it advocates the spread 
of property ownership as making for, 
stable community, it realises that in ip. 
dustry the ownership of the means of 
production confers more duties than 
rights. 


Different Means to Similar Ends 


There was never a time when men and 
women all over the world and in all po- 
litical parties, differed less about funda 
mental needs. Where they differ is in their 
conception of how these needs shall be 
satisfied. Looking at the examples of 
State enterprise in Europe, America may 
well say that her system of free enter- 
prise offers more effective inducements 
for getting results. If she can show that 
these results are the ones which the con- 
mon man needs then the common man 
will vote for that system. It’s up to Pub- 
lic Relations to do the showing, remen- 
bering that opinion is moulded primarily 
by events. The cleverest advertisement 
for umbrellas is less effective than wet 
weather. 

If free enterprise can build houses for 
veterans quicker in America than Social- 
ism can in Britain; if it can plan to put 
those houses in places where they will not 
need to be pulled down by future gener- 
ations; if it can provide work for all and 
the good things of life too, then America 
should think twice before exchanging it 
for a system which has yet to prove what 
it can do. And Public Relations can help 
her to think clearly. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


—THE KEY TO CORPORATE SURVIVAL 


By HOWARD CHASE 


Director, Department of Public Relations, General Foods Corporation, New York 


DOZEN APPROACHES to this dramatic 
A subject have convinced me that I 
have only three things to say: 

1) In all the history of man the peri- 
ods of freedom have been measured in 
years, but the periods of serfdom have 
been measured in centuries. If the values 
and traditions of a free people wither 
away, the free corporate structure cannot 
survive. 

2) The sense of human frustration in 
the world today is the most dangerous 
enemy of freedom. Frustration does not 
bludgeon a man into slavery. Its attack is 
more insidious. As the vampire bat which 
sucks blood while its victim sleeps, hu- 
man frustration undermines the will to be 
free and plants the seeds of blind rebel- 
lion. 

Men, whose motivations and impulses 
are the grist for your mill, lives 24 hours 
each day. However convenient it may be 
to compartmentalize him into an eight- 
hour producer, a four-hour consumer, and 
a four-hour citizen, such a policy from the 
beginning of time has produced frustra- 
tion. 

My second point in essence, then, is a 
warning. Perhaps Alexander Pope best 
stated it: “The proper study of mankind 
is man. 

The warning: Study the 24-hour man, 
study his consuming practices, to be sure, 
but also his hopes and aspirations, his 
family loyalties, his religion, his fellow- 
worker relationships. 

With the analytical techniques at your 
disposal, you can be and should be advo- 
cates of seeing man whole. If you use 
your talents to that end, you become the 
enemy of human frustration, and thus 
your profession can become a great new 
supporting force for freedom. 


3) My third point borders so closely 
on the obvious that I almost hesitate to 
share it with you. It is simply this: No 
human institution, whether it be a state, a 
church, a lodge, a labor union, or a cor- 
poration can survive for very long the 
sustained mass disapproval of man. 

So much for a statement of the prob- 
lem. An associate of mine, Charles 
Coates, remarked the other day that ev- 
ery heart specialist has to reserve a cer- 
tain amount of his time for attendance at 
funerals of patients who wouldn’t take 
advice. 

Before examining these three convic- 
tions, let us at the outset admit that many 
of our friends won’t take our advice, that 
different men are of different minds— 
that neither your efforts nor mine can 
achieve a perfect world. Waddill Catch- 
ings once defined the doctrine of limited 
objectives with a one-sentence text: “An 
automobile is a useful means of transpor- 
tation, even if it won’t fly.” 

Our objective is to help maintain free 
man in a free industrial society. We are 
coming to see that the practice of good 
human relations is a vital means to that 
end. We need no more challenge than 
that. 

Now, how solid are the foundations of 
our system of free man and free business? 
How solid is any human institution? 
There is a little story about a conversa- 
tion between Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and 
Queen Mary which may be illuminating. 
Mrs. Wilson asked the Queen what she 
thought of freedom of the seas. 

The Queen, who took British rule of 
the seas as a simple fact of life on this 
planet chillingly replied that she hadn’t 
quite made up her mind about mixed 
bathing. 
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We know now that Britannia no longer 
rules the waves. A 300-vear-old domina- 
tion is ended; vet the British battleships, 
cruisers, carriers, destroyers, have never 
been so numerous nor looked so impres- 
sive—nor been so relatively impotent. 

The American corporate business sys- 
tem of mass production is less than one- 
third the age of the once all-powerful 
British navy. Like the fleet, it, too, has 
advocates who curiously resemble the 
doughty Queen—aware perhaps that new 
forces threaten old patterns and privi- 
leges. But they keep the stiff upper lip at 
all costs. 


Hypnotized with Bathtubs? 


Like the fleet too, the fabulous his- 
torical accomplishments of American 
business are written on the record. A dy- 
namic business system has provided the 
steel sinews for victory in two great wars. 
The evidences of men and women coop- 
eratively at work are everywhere about 
us in great cities, magnificent transport 
systems, the farms which are literally 
feeding the world, great educational and 
cultural systems which may be our tem- 
porary despair but which remain the envy 
of other peoples. 

All these are the fruits of a corporate 
system, using the cooperative and freely 
offered services of free men. 

Why, then, has this business svstem 
lost steadily in the competition for men’s 
minds and men’s loyalties? 

The tangible fruits of our common 
efforts, the brands, the things we make 
and deliver, are svnonomous around the 
world with high standards of living. A so- 
called subsistence standard in America 
would be princely living for 75 per cent 
or one and one-half billions of the world’s 
people. 

Is it possible that we have so exalted 
our ability to deliver brands and physical 
products that we have lost sight of the 
human needs of the 24-hour man? 

Have we so hypnotized ourselves with 
bathtubs, telephones, central heating sys- 


tems, and automobiles that mass produc. 
tion has become an end in itself, a kind of 
twentieth century worship of the Golden 
Calf? 

Can it be that the American corpora. 
tion, crying its wares and not a way oj 
life, as the Pharisee cried his virtues jp 
the public place, will suffer the Pharisee’s 
infamy in history? 

How is it, in the face of incontrovert. 
ible evidence, that what free men produce 
is good, that the sands of despotism clos 
in one the few remaining oases of free 
men? 

These questions I pose as worthy of 
vour attention. It is important that three 
to four out of every ten Americans are 
prepared to say yes to almost any ques 
tion that reflects discredit on our corpo- 
rate system. Any review of the process of 
historical change confirms its importance, 

For instance, the phrase Auman relo- 
tions is derived in part from humanism 
—and humanism represented a fifteenth 
century revolt from 1,200 years of dogma, 
In this revolt, western civilization broke 
through rigid medieval traditions of 
scholasticism and theology. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica says sweepingly, “This 
movement ... is the parent of all modern 
development, whether intellectual, scien- 
tific or social.’’ The existence of your own 
profession is witness to the power of that 
revolt and the freedom of inquiry it made 
possible. 


Can Capitalism Survive? 


Certainly the high priests of feudalism 
swore that theirs was the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. But mass movements toward 
greater dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual destroyed feudalism in the western 
world after 1,200 years of its existence. 
Many high priests of today’s mass pr0o- 
duction cry out that this is the best of all 
possible worlds. Can we be sure that 
capitalism—an infant of less than 200 
vears—can survive a new human groping 
for spiritual satisfaction? 

I propose that we have no such assur 
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ance and that only superhuman effort— 
first to comprehend human wants and 
aspirations, and then to move convinc- 
ingly toward satisfying them—can pre- 
vent the tragic decline of a system mag- 
nificently productive of things. 


Must ‘‘Re-create a Vision” 


The “old order changeth.” Neither the 
blind restrictions of medieval thought, 
nor today’s complacency about bathtubs, 
miles of railroad track, tall buildings, or 
capacity to produce goods of war can pre- 
vent loss of loyalty to any system that 
stresses vesterday’s glories instead of to- 
morrow’s opportunities. 

“Mankind,” writes Alfred North 
Whitehead, “‘is now in one of its rare 
moods of shifting in outlook. The mere 
compulsion of tradition has lost its force. 
It is the business of philosophers, stu- 
dents and practical men to re-create and 
re-enact a vision of the world. . .. There 
is now no choice before us. Either we 
must succeed in providing a rational co- 
ordination of impulse and thought or for 
centuries civilization will sink into a mere 
welter of minor excitements. We must 
produce a great age or see the collapse of 
the upward striving of our race.” 

How can we, the practical men of 
whom Whitehead speaks, help “to re- 
create and re-enact a vision,”’ and to help 
“produce a great age?” 

This question recalls the second of my 
two points: that human frustration saps 
the will to freedom and substitutes preju- 
dice for reason. Therefore, it is the prime 
responsibility of any man who believes in 
freedom to reduce the causes of frustra- 
tion. I list this unhesitatingly as a re- 
sponsibility of business management. 

I have wished from the beginning of 
this article that I could plunge into de- 
scription of techniques by which tangible 
objectives in human relations could be 
obtained. I suspect you wish the same 
thing. But experience has taught me that 
ideas precede techniques—that long lists 
of shiny techniques with money-back 
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guarantees are useless unless the spirit 
and heart and mind are the rocks upon 
which techniques are built. 

Are we ready for techniques? Do we 
share with Tom Spates, the General 
Foods Vice President of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, this belief: 

“Tf those things which you hold most 
dear to your hearts as American citizens 
are to survive much longer, then some- 
thing more than has been done up to now 
must be done if we are to retard progress 
of the creeping collectivism which is clog- 
ging the wellsprings of freedom in this 
land. I say to you with the conviction 
born of a quarter century of studious ap- 
plication to the subject of human rela- 
tions that there is only one remedy left 
to cure this fatal malady. This last re- 
maining remedy is stored in the heads 
and hearts of top executives of American 
business. It must be released and put to 
use—by the devotion of an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of their time to the prob- 
lems of people—to the discovery of the 
human resources and liabilities which 
comprise payroll expenditure, and their 
transformation into an inspired team 
with unity and purpose.” 

This is the positive expression of a 
philosopher whose life is devoted to fight- 
ing human frustration of men at work. 


They Felt Expendable 


But what are the manifestations of 
frustration? An associate of mine told me 
about her experience in a New York de- 
partment store. Her fellow-clerks said 
that the employees’ cafeteria was run at 
a loss purposely by the company “‘so they 
can write it off on their income tax.” The 
extra-low cost desserts were attributed to 
the bosses’ desire to provide calories “so 
we'll work harder.” That there was no 
other moderately priced food in the vicin- 
ity, that space devoted to the cafeteria 
could have been put to money-making 
uses,—these facts went unappreciated. 
No one had assured these girls that they 
were anything but talking, selling, me- 
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chanical dolls. Above all, they felt ex- 
pendable and they were rightly bitter. 

Management had fallen far short in 
two ways in dealing with individual and 
mass frustration. First, we have failed 
for the most part to understand the basic 
needs and aspirations of people. We have 
been preoccupied by the unrealistic belief 
that men work for wages alone. A study 
just made in one of our own plants re- 
veals that, despite a recent prolonged 
strike, there is an amazing residue of 
loyalty toward General Foods, greater 
than that expressed (in this study) by 
any other part of the community or the 
nation. This holds although the majority 
of employees believes that another com- 
pany may pay higher wages. The impli- 
cation of the fact that men and women 
almost automatically tend to rate their 
company as a better place to work, as en- 
gaged in finer research, as making better 
products, as giving the public more for 
its money—these implications have not 
vet been understood or capitalized by 
American management. 

The man with a job wants to believe 
that where he spends his working hours is 
the best place for him to be. 


A Job For Every Day 


The second failure of modern manage- 
ment is to tell its story, to identify its 
activities with the good life, to show by 
word and deed, not once a year but re- 
petitively, that its goals are linked with 
the best interests of its employees, its 
customers, its owners, and the general 
public. 

Elton Mayo has shown in his two great 
books, ‘‘The Human” and “The Social 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization” 
how the orderly progression from appren- 
ticeship to craftsman stabilized society 
until late in the 19th century. Not until 
fifty vears ago did our urban mechanized 
society begin to make serious inroads on 
man’s ability to live as a 24-hour man. 

How beautifully does Stoyan Chris- 
tcwe, an Armenian immigrant to this 


country, testify to the wisdom of Mayo’ 
analysis: 

“The ten hours I was yoked to the 
machine, during which I hardly spoke 
word, and only heard the whirring of the 
wheels and the unvaried, rhythmic 
pounding of the machines, was a suspen. 
sion of life, a kind of dehumanization, 0j 
course, it was bound up with the pay 
envelope. That little brown envelope rep. 
resented six days of insulation from life 
And it seemed to me I was paid not » 
much for doing hard work—for it was not 
hard work—as for not living. 


A Part of Living 


“Tn the old country work was part of 
living. Work and life were inextricably 
bound up together. There was a union 
between the doer and the thing done, 
When you pruned the vines vou knew 
why you had to do it, and you could see 
the sap running from the eye of the 
slashed vine like tears from a human eye, 
When you swung the scythe in the 
meadow you heard the grass sigh as it 
fell in swaths at your feet. The scythe it- 
self hissed like a snake as it devoured the 
flowery grass. Whatever you did in the 
old country you understood, And there 
was an affinity between living and work, 
between the sweat of your brow and the 
tears of the vine, between your own 
breath and the earth’s exhalation.” 

Perhaps some of you have heard me 
tell the story of a stalwart young soldier 
who stepped into the path of a truck and 
was mortally wounded. A group gathered 
quickly about the boy and a clergyman 
stepped from a car and moved to the 
dving boy’s side. He took the boy’s hands 
in his. The soldier opened his eyes, saw 
the clergyman, smiled, and died. A 
few days later I saw that clergyman 
again. “That was a magnificent thing you 
did for that boy,” I said. The man’s ans 
wer I shall always remember. “A mat 
needs to be needed,” he said. 

If I talk in parables and lean heavily 
on human experience in attempting to de 
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scribe why human relations are the key 
to corporate survival, it is because from 
experience are derived the human atti- 
tudes. If these attitudes are positive and 
Joyal to a system, they can and will sup- 
port it through good times and bad. But 
if they are attitudes born of human frus- 
tration, any system that depends upon 
them is founded upon the sand and will 
fall. 
A Look at ‘‘Citizen Sam” 


Gordon Allport describes Citizen Sam: 

“Take, for example, Citizen Sam who 
moves and has his being in the great 
activity wheel of New York City. Let us 
say that he spends his hours of conscious- 
ness somewhere in the badlands of the 
Bronx. He wakens to grab the morning’s 
milk left at the door by an agent of a vast 
dairy and distributing system whose cor- 
porate maneuvers, so vital to his health, 
never consciously concern him. After 
paying hasty respects to his landlady, he 
dashes into the transportation system 
whose mechanical and civic mysteries he 
does not comprehend. At the factory he 
becomes a cog for the day in a set of 
systems far beyond his ken. 

“To him (as to everybody else) the 
company he works for is an abstraction; 
he plays an unwitting part in the ‘crea- 
tion of surpluses’ (whatever they are) 
and though he doesn’t know it his furious 
activity at his machine is regulated by the 
‘law of supply and demand,’ and by ‘the 
availability of raw materials’ and by ‘pre- 
vailing interest rates.’ Unknown to him- 
self he is headed next week for the ‘sur- 
plus labor market.’ A union official col- 
lects his dues; just why he doesn’t know. 
At noontime that corporate monstrosity, 
Horn and Hardart, swallows him up, 
much as he swallows one of its automatic 
pies. After more activity in the afternoon, 
he seeks out a standardized day-dream 
produced in Hollywood, to rest his tense, 
but not efficient mind. At the end of the 
day he sinks into a tavern, and unknow- 
ingly victimized by the advertising cycle, 
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orders in rapid succession Four Roses, 
Three Feathers, Golden Wedding and 
Seagram’s which ‘men who plan bevond 
tomorrow’ like to drink. 

“Sam has been active all day, im- 
mensely active, playing a part in dozens 
of impersonal cycles of behavior. He has 
brushed scores of ‘corporate personali- 
ties,’ but has entered into intimate rela- 
tions with no single human being. The 
people he has met are idler-gears like 
himself meshed into systems of trans- 
mission, far too distracted to examine any 
one of the cycles in which they are en- 
gaged. Throughout the day Sam is on the 
go, implicated in this task and that— 
but does he, in a psychological sense, par- 
ticipate in what he is doing? Although 
constantly task-involved, is he ever really 
ego-involved?”’ 

And what is the affect of this life in 
terms of attitudes toward his business 
system? 

Depth studies of Citizen Sams today 
reveal these prevailing beliefs: 

1) Management is more interested in 

the dollar sign than in humanity. 

2) Management manages without 

heart. 

3) Management has to be forced to 

provide decent working conditions. 

4) Management has to be forced by 

government and by unions to share 
profits. 

5) Management still makes fantastic 

profits. 


A Way To Labor Peace 


But, where management has recognized 
Citizen Sam as human being, where gen- 
uine effort has been made to make him 
feel that he is an appreciated vital part of 
an important operation, where manage- 
ment has talked turkey about its prob- 
lems in terms Citizen Sam understands, 
there has been greater labor peace, great- 
er understanding, and ultimately better 
production. These are the fruits of an all- 
out planned attack on human frustration, 

(Please turn to page 25) 





“Open House"—a Public Relations Tool 


By H. K. EATON 


Public Relations Specialist, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Tt JoHNsoN & JOHNSON we believe 
A that the practice of public relations is 
everybody’s job and our public relations 
is a two-way street, from the company to 
the public as well as from the public to 
the company. We practice complete hon- 
esty and frankness in all of our contacts 
with the public. Our employee relations 
are inseparable from our public relations 
and our employees play a big role in our 
overall public relations program through 
their public contacts, mail and telephone 
technique, in the very appearance of our 
people, our buildings, grounds, equip- 
ment and products. 

Training our emplovee is an important 
phase of our personnel program and it 
affects our public relations to a consid- 
erable degree. In addition to the usual 
employee benefits which include retire- 
ment, insurance, general welfare, social 
clubs and recreation activities, we have 
established one of the most comprehen- 
sive training program ever undertaken by 
any industry. 

A discussion of this company’s public 
relations would require more space than 
is here available. In this article we shall 
explain one project in community rela- 
tions which proved to be highly effective. 
Since it may provide useful information 
for other public relations executives it is 
our objective to present a blueprint of our 
three week Open House which brought 
more than 16,000 visitors to our company 
and enabled us to tell our complete story 





HOWARD K. EATON is public relations spe- 
ialist for Johnson and Johnson. Formerly he 
was a free lance writer, advertising agency 
copywriter and account executive in Los An- 
geles and New York. During the war he 
served as AAF combat correspondent in the 
Pacific, covering the 7th and 20th Air Force 
operations. He is 31 years old and a grad- 
vate of Stanford University. 











to the entire community under the mog 
ideal conditions. 

The effect of this Open House upo 
our community was so favorable that we 
believe a similar undertaking by othe 
industries might contribute a great ded 
toward a new attitude concerning free 
enterprise on the part of the public, more. 
over it encourages employee participation 
and the educational effect upon employ. 
ees has been demonstrated to be con- 
siderable. 

Although we believed our public rela 
tions policies were sound and our pro- 
gram successful, a public opinion survey 
was taken through one of the prominent 
sampling organizations. We learned that 
while local opinion was favorable toward 
this company, we were not getting full 
benefit from our activities. 

Misunderstanding in the community, 
through lack of information, centered in 
the following areas: Wages: industrial 
relations policies: the cleanliness and 
good housekeeping of our entire area; the 
scope of our business activities. 

It was decided that full information 
should be given to the community regard- 
ing these factors as well as other pertinent 
facts. To accomplish this at once it was 
decided to hold an Open House and be 
host to the entire community. 

On February 14, 1947, a committee 
was appointed to prepare for the celebra- 
tion of our 60th anniversary of incorpo- 
ration to be held starting March 24. 

A complete building with a floor area of 
5,225 square feet was made available to 
the committee for a display of the prod- 
ucts made by the Johnson & Johnson 
companies as well as a display of our it- 
dustrial relations practices. It was de 
cided to have a tour of the plant precede 
this exhibit. 
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At the first meeting of the committee, 
the program was organized. Specific as- 
signments were made to the committee 
members as follows: 


Product Exhibits 


This included invitations to all our 
J&J product directors and subsidiaries 
to plan a product display of their prod- 
ucts through a displaver to be arranged 
for by the committee: arranging appoint- 
ments for a display specialist to meet with 
all product directors to plan their dis- 
plays (responsibility for the display itself 
was left to product director). 


Construction of Exhibit Area 


This project entailed drawing up a plan 
of the available space. assigning space to 
each of the exhibitors and supervising the 
work of the carpenters. electricians and 
painters; contacting a displayver to ar- 
range for stanchions and rope to form 
aisles: securing furniture for the outer 
reception room: working with an interior 
decorator to determine color schemes and 
floral displays to decorate the inner and 
outer reception rooms. This also included 
the supervision of the rebuilding of the 
front entrance designed by a display 
architect. 


Industrial Relations 


This included planning and setting up 
a display of our industrial relations prac- 
tices so that our emplovees and the com- 
munity might better understand our poli- 
cies and practices. A design architect was 
employed to design the booths and to 
plan the placing of the materials on the 
walls. Our advertising agency was called 
into help write the copy to be included in 
the display. A sign company painted the 
posters which described our personnel 
practices. A local artist painted several of 
the posters describing the activities per- 
formed by our office emplovees. 


Old Product Display 


A display of our old products was bor- 
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rowed from the museum including those 
products produced in 1887 in one group 
and the products produced from 1888- 
1900 in another group. In the background 
were hung the pictures of some of our old 
timers showing their length of service. 


Floor Model Display 


Two floor models were displayed to 
illustrate our plans for expansion and 
modernization of existing floor space. 


Tour of the Plant 


A tour route was laid out to include the 
more interesting manufacturing proc- 
esses. Guided tours were planned to take 
approximately one hour. A red strip of 
gauze with directional arrows was strung 
along the entire route. Signs were posted 
in all the departments describing the op- 
erations taking place. Tour guides were 
arranged for and supplied by the office, 
manufacturing, engineering and mechan- 
ical departments. Two one-hour training 
sessions were held to train these guides in 
proper procedure of touring our guests. 


Invitations 


Personal letter invitations were sent to 
all the service organizations. clergy, pro- 
fessional groups. school teachers. city offi- 
cials of New Brunswick and surrounding 
areas, county and state officials and the 
State Chamber of Commerce to attend 
during the first week. Our employees, 
their families and friends, and also the 
general public were invited to attend dur- 
ing the second week. A third week was de- 
voted to our stockholders, high school 
students from the surrounding communi- 
ties, Rutgers University and the New Jer- 
sev College for Women, and due to the 
demand additional time for the general 
public. A total of approximately 16,000 
people attended during the three-week 
period. 


Publicity 


A publicity program was planned and 
carried out in cooperation with the local 
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newspapers and radio station. A publicity 
writer was engaged to help with the prep- 
aration of daily news stories and pictures 
of the activities taking place. Paid adver- 
tising, giving our attendance schedule and 
welcoming all guests was utilized to sup- 
plement our newspaper and radio pub- 
licity. A series of eight 15-minute Special 
Events programs were recorded in vari- 
ous spots along the tour and exhibit area. 
These recordings were broadcast over the 
local radio station at 5:30-5:45 daily for 
the first eight days. The announcer 
quizzed visitors, chosen from the various 
groups attending each day on their im- 
pression of what they had seen. He de- 
scribed the types of exhibits to the radio 
audience and urged the townspeople to 
visit the plant during our celebration. All 
material to be broadcast including de- 
scription, questions and themes were pre- 
pared in advance and recorded entirely 
unrehearsed. 


Anniversary Booklet 


A colorful anniversary booklet outlin- 
ing our progress through the years was 
prepared, containing an illustrated de- 
scription of the manufacturing processes 
seen on the tour. These booklets were 
presented to our guests at the beginning 
of the tour. 


Photography 


In order to give our product displays a 
human relations aspect and to better de- 
scribe the manufacturing processes, a 
series of photographs were taken on each 
product and passed on to the displayer 
for proper mounting. This included con- 
tacting the product director on the oper- 
ations to be photographed; engaging a 
local photographer, and directing him as 
to the type and number of pictures to be 
taken: cataloging these pictures by prod- 
uct and supervising their placement by 
the displayer. 


Gift Packages 


After canvassing the field as to the type 
of gift which would be most appropriate. 


it was decided to present a gift box mage 
up of our own and our subsidiaries’ prod. 
ucts. This involved contacting each of th 
product directors in J&J and the subsid. 
iaries and gathering together a sampling 
of some of these products. After the cop. 
tents of the gift box had been decided, 
box manufacturer was called in to mak 
up the box and wrapper. The packing was 
done at J&J. 


Product Booth Attendants 


The office and manufacturing depart 
ments were requested to supply girls t 
attend the booths. Each of the subsidiar. 
ies was asked to supply their own ¢- 
tendants if possible. Three one-how 
training sessions were held to prepare the 
girls on product information and how to 
present this information to our guests. 


Tour Directors 


In order to facilitate the movement of 
our guests through the manufacturing 
and general office sections and from booth 
to booth, a carefully selected group of 
tour directors was chosen from the office 
and manufacturing personnel. These tour 
directors conducted groups of 15-20 
guests through the exhibit area, directing 
attention to each of the booths and in- 
troducing the groups to the booth attend- 
ants. 

A 30-minute 16mm color motion pic- 
ture was filmed during the exhibit which 
completely documented every phase of 
our Open House from the reception of 
guests in the Personnel Offices where they 
were greeted, through manufacturing d- 
vision and through each booth of the ex- 
hibit and the farewell lounge where each 
guest was presented with the gift box con- 
taining a generous sample of many of our 
products. 

Of most benefit from the public rele 
tions standpoint were the manufacturing 
tour which permitted visitors to observe 
working conditions, and the industrial re 
lations booths in the exhibit hall. Here ¥ 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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Book Keutew Seetiou 


By E. A. CUNNINGHAM 


Book Review Editor 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING” 


Reviewed by Murray Chotiner 


HIS BOOK is “‘must” reading for every 

PR person concerned in any way 
with the problems of labor-management 
relations, either from the viewpoint of 
employer or employee. Primarily written 
for negotiators of labor-management con- 
tracts, the book presents all facets for 
developing good relations between labor 
and management. 

The author defines collective bargain- 
ing as “the procedure by which represen- 
tatives of a company and its employees 
discuss and negotiate the various phases 
of their relationships with a view to ar- 
riving at a mutually acceptable labor 
agreement.” Written in manual form, 
with large type and many subheads, the 
book serves as a practical guide and fur- 
nishes a step-by-step method of carrying 
out the practice of collective bargaining. 

Principles of good public relations are 
endorsed by the author, who stresses the 
necessity of bargaining in good faith and 
developing harmonious and cooperative 
relationships; that those charged with the 
responsibility of negotiating collective 
bargaining agreements must have a stat- 
ure commensurate with the importance of 
the task. 

The book encompasses 142 different 
and important phases of collective bar- 
gaining and presents in question form 
hundreds of points to consider in arriving 
at an agreement. It ranges from ‘‘union 
recognition” and “wages” to the prac- 
tical physical type of conference table to 
achieve the best results. Again, a primary 
principle of good PR is followed by the 
author in suggesting a conference table 
designed so each negotiator can see his 
fellow negotiators “eye to eye.” 


The author includes a comprehensive 
bibliography with comment on the con- 
tents of each book and article, and also 
gives illustrative labor agreements. One 
of the most valuable adjuncts of any book 
is an index which enables one to quickly 
find the particular point for which he is 
searching. “Collective Bargaining” has a 
14-page index—ranging from “absence”’ 
to “yellow dog contracts’”—which should 
prove of inestimable value. (COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING, by Leonard J. Smith. Pren- 
tice-Hall Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel Series. 468 pp.—$5.00.) 


“TWELVE RULES FOR STRAIGHT 
THINKING” 


Reviewed by E. A. Cunningham 


§ eer YEARS OR SO AGO, in his de- 
lightful book, The Art of Thinking, 
Abbé Dimnet described the satisfactions 
to be had from the cultivation of orderly 
processes of thought. He pointed out the 
obstacles that stood in the way of think- 
ing and suggested ways of hurdling 
them. Largely because of its literary 
merit and charming philosophy, the 
learned cleric’s book became a best seller 
of its day. 

Reilly’s The Twelve Rules for Straight 
Thinking is reminiscent of Dimnet’s clas- 
sic. He, too, points out the worth of order- 
ly thinking habits. He describes the com- 
mon impediments to straight thinking, 
and sets forth rules for overcoming them. 
His book is not apt to become a best sel- 
ler, but among a more limited readership 
it may have a more pronounced and last- 
ing impact than The Art of Thinking. 

The difference between the books lies 
in the fact that Dimnet regarded thinking 
as an art, one whose cultivation leads to 
fuller intellectual satisfactions, while 
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Reilly concerns himself with the value of 
thinking as a practical tool. This is not to 
disparage his book. but to describe it, 
for surely thinking is a useful tool, and to 
no one more than to the public relations 
worker. 

Reilly has succeeded in reducing the 
elusive human thought process to a few 
simple rules which anyone can under- 
stand and use. He demonstrates each rule 
with practical illustrations of its appli- 
cation. The book is c6ncise and easily 
read in a single evening. 

A cursory reading will not overcome 
careless ingrained habits of thought, but 
conscious use of Reilly’s rules will pro- 
gressively make for easier solution of the 
problems that beset the working day of 
the public relations practitioner. (THE 
TWELVE RULES FOR STRAIGHT THINK- 
ING, by William J. Reilly. Harper & 
3rothers. 127 p + vii — $3.50.) 


“PREPARATION AND USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS” 
Reviewed by A. G. Schermerhorn 


Is SAID that “one picture is worth 
10,000 words.” Whether we fully agree 
with that statement or not, most of us 
probably will admit that pictures and 
other visual devices are effective tools in 
Personnel Training, Sales Demonstra- 
tions and Displays, Hducational Pro- 
grams, and Advertising. The successful 
use of visual training aids during the war 
leaves little doubt that thev have an im- 


portant place for business and industry 
in modern training and publicity pro. 
grams. 

To most of us the term ‘‘Visual Aids” 
connotes motion pictures, slide films 
charts, posters, bulletins, and the black. 
board. These familiar methods all are 
fully described in this book. The broad 
treatment of the subject, however, ep. 
ables the authors to include discussions 
of several other approved devices. even 
the latest one—Television. Furthermore, 
they “practice what they preach” bya 
liberal use of pictures, charts. and draw. 
ings throughout the text. 

The book is designed as a text covering 
the technique and methods used in the 
preparation and use of visua! aids. Each 
chapter is devoted to a practical discus. 
sion of some visual medium that can be 
used in a given training situation. It 
should be especially helpful to those who 
use visual aids in improving the perform- 
ance and presentation of anv subject mat. 
ter. Appendix 2, “Sources of Visual Aids” 
will be of particular value to any organi- 
zation just getting started in this field. 

The authors are men of wide experi- 
ence in distributive educational activities 
and industrial training work. As a result, 
the reader will receive the benefit of num- 
erous practical suggestions on this timely 
subject. (THE PREPARATION AND USE 0F 
VisuaL Arps, by Kenneth B. Haas and 
Harry Q. Packer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Publishers. 224 pp. — $4.00.) 





“OPEN HOUSE”—A PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOL 


(Continued from page 18) 


were able to tell our storv to an interested 
and attentive audience under the most 
ideal conditions. In addition, the most 
pertinent information was repeated 
through publicity. In analyzing the Open 
House we concluded that the svstem of 


programing the invitations and publicity 
were responsible for creating enthusiastic 
response by the community and because 
the visits were well planned and executed 
we were able to merchandise the desired 
information even beyond expectation. 
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MANAGEMENT versus GOVERNMENT 


Can Their Differences Be Resolved? 


By REX L. NICHOLSON 


President, Pacific Tractor & Implement Company, Richmond, Calif. 


HE DEVELOPMENTs of the past decade 

have catapulted the American people 
to the very pinnacle of world leadership. 
From that position we get a clear per- 
spective of the unrest, dissatisfaction and 
misery of a war torn world, and as we 
survey the magnitude of the problems in- 
herent in the reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of the war devastated areas to- 
gether with the reconciliations which 
must be effected between the very diver- 
gent ideologies of the nations of the world 
before a lasting peace can be established, 
we become conscious of the gigantic task 
with which we are confronted. 

We also become cognizant of the fact 
that our American way of life has been 
put under microscopic observation by the 
peoples of the world whose destinies are 
dependent upon our leadership. 

If we are to meet the challenge of this 
new responsibility and demonstrate that 
a free people working through the chan- 
nels of free institutions and free enter- 
prise are capable of exercising world lead- 
ership we must put our own house in 
order and solve our own socio-economic 
problems to illustrate the effectiveness of 
our American way of life. 

To achieve this desirable objective the 
leadership in all three phases of our eco- 
nomic life, namely Labor, Management 
and Government. must be made fully con- 
scious of the privileges they enjoy in a 
free economy and of the responsibilities 
they must assume in order to retain those 
privileges. They must also be willing to 
face the fact that most of the serious dif- 
ferences which exist between them are 
possible of solution and must be solved 
before we can rise to that broader scope 
of leadership so essential to the rehabili- 
tation of the world. 


One of the first phases of the domestic 
problem to be solved is the differences 
which have developed between Manage- 
ment and Government. To resolve those 
differences we must understand what 
they are, from whence they came and 
what their ultimate effects will be upon 
the economy of this nation. 

During the past several years we have 
enacted a whole series of important Fed- 
eral statutes, many of which have a direct 
or an indirect influence on the managerial 
functions of private enterprise. 

Prior to the enactment of these laws 
the need for a close working relationship 
between government and business was al- 
most nil. However, a review of the situa- 
tion as it exists today discloses an ever 
expanding gap between these two great 
forces, which is motivated by the admin- 
istration of these laws. 

The growth of this schism between the 
American private enterpriser and his gov- 
ernment is a natural thing. The American 
system of free enterprise develops indi- 
viduality, initiative and resourcefulness. 
The successful enterpriser becomes in- 
culcated with a philosophy which is shot 
through with these powerful personal 
characteristics. When laws are enacted 
which compel him to change his modus 
operandi to one of democratic cooperation 
with forces heretofore foreign to his realm 
of operation, it is natural for him to be- 
come resentful and feel that his personal 
prerogatives are being usurped by forces 
bevond his control. He has neither the 
time nor the inclination to familiarize 
himself with the organizational structure 
and functionings of Government. As a 
direct result of this lack of understanding, 
the advent of government into his daily 
operations is to him an encroachment of 
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an undesirable inhibiting force which is 
permeated with red tape and confusion, 
the end result of which redounds to the 
detriment of everything he cherishes as 
his personal prerogatives. 


Believes ‘‘Red Tape” Essential 


On the other hand the career man in 
government, who is made responsible for 
the administration of these laws which 
affect the operations of business, has been 
trained to have a profound respect for 
government and its mission in the econ- 
omy of the nation. He believes the so- 
called red tape, which is so distasteful to 
the private operator, is an essential part 
of the operating procedures of govern- 
ment. He also believes that in an organi- 
zation as large and complex as the gov- 
ernment there is a definite need for bal- 
ances, counter balances and controls to 
protect the disbursement of Federal 
moneys and to protect and maintain in- 
tact the assets of the nation which are en- 
trusted to his care. 

He feels that when a law is passed by 
Congress which provides controls for cer- 
tain types of business operations, it is his 
primary responsibility to see that the re- 
quirements of that law are complied with 
to the letter. When the private operator 
objects to having his freedom of action 
impeded by the full enforcement of such 
laws and finds fault with the government 
representative, the government man is 
apt to become resentful and incline to- 
ward the arbitrary enforcement of the 
full provisions of the law without due 
consideration to its ultimate effect on the 
success or failure of an individual busi- 
ness. 

Generally speaking, the government 
career man has had a better opportunity 
to get a broad, over-all perspective of the 
functionings of government at its several 
levels than the average private enter- 
priser. The private operator cannot un- 
derstand why it costs more money and re- 
quires more time to do a specific job 
through government channels than it 


does to do that same job through private 
channels. Until he is given the whys and 
wherefores for this difference, and until 
every effort is made by government lead- 
ership to streamline, modernize and effect 
greater efficiency in its operations, the 
private enterpriser will continue to be in- 
tolerant and critical of government oper- 
ations. Therefore, it is incumbent upon 
the government employee to do every- 
thing possible to increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of his own operation, 
and to encourage the management of 
business and industry to become familiar 
with the workings of government. He 
should also do everything in his power to 
familiarize himself with the methods of 
operation and the problems of the busi- 
ness or industry which is affected by his 
administration. 


Willing To Meet Halfway 


The shortest route to a sound working 
relationship between government and 
business is a mutual understanding of the 
common problems of each operation. 
Government must do everything in its 
power to eliminate red tape and effect 
efficiencies in its operating program, and 
the business man must familiarize himself 
with the statutory requirements of gov- 
ernment operations. This will culminate 
in each group being willing to meet the 
other halfway. In most cases the govern- 
ment career man should take the initia- 
tive in the development of such a working 
relationship with business. 

Top leadership in both government 
and business has failed to understand 
these natural differences to a point where 
the ultimate effects are rapidly becoming 
chaotic. There is a growing resentment on 
the part of business against government 
which has caused the government career 
man to become unduly arbitrary in his 
attitude toward business. Consequently, 
the time has come for thinking men on 
both groups to face facts. Unless these 
conditions are recognized and practical 
solutions are found for them, the Ameri- 
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can free enterprise system is doomed to 
an early failure. 

The writer shudders at the necessity 
for even a reference to the possible failure 
of the American free enterprise system. 
Free men everywhere will experience the 
same sensation. The American people 
were launched on the greatest free enter- 
prise of all times at Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia on July the Fourth, 1776. 
In the Declaration of Independence, 
which was signed and made effective on 
that date, and in the Constitution of these 
United States, which came later, were em- 
bodied the fundamental principles upon 
which have been built the great free insti- 
tutions we now enjoy. 

From the day of our Declaration of 
Independence, down to the present time, 
each generation of Americans has paid 
the price in “blood, sweat and tears” nec- 
essary to preserve the free institutions 
which made possible what we proudly 
refer to as “the American way of life.” 
Now once again, in the words of the Great 
Emancipator, we are being “tested to see 
whether this nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure.”’ 

We must ask ourselves this question, 
“Ts this the generation of Americans who, 
because of their short-sightedness and in- 
dividual selfishness, will fail to pay the 
price necessary to protect and retain in- 
tact those free institutions to which our 
forefathers gave ‘the last full measure of 
devotion’?”’ 


And So the Pot Boils 


We won the war but thus far we have 
not been able to establish a lasting peace. 
The Nations that fought side by side to 
win against a common enemy have been 
unable to find a common ground of un- 
derstanding upon which a lasting peace 
can be built. While our elected represen- 
tatives and diplomats struggle with com- 
plicated international relationships in an 
efiort to establish a lasting peace, busi- 
ness, industry and labor are struggling 
with conversion problems and compli- 
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cated domestic relationships in an effort 
to re-establish a balanced economy in a 
cockeyed world. Labor feels that manage- 
ment is enjoying too wide a margin of 
profits in ratio to wages paid. Manage- 
ment feels that government is injecting 
itself too far into the managerial func- 
tions of private enterprise. Government 
feels that corporate management is at- 
tempting to monopolize the lion’s share 
of the business and industrial opportuni- 
ties in the nation, thereby circumventing 
the functions of real free, competitive en- 
terprise. 


Made-to-order For Opponents 


This struggle which has developed 
among labor, management and govern- 
ment is providing a golden opportunity 
for the insidious elements within our 
economy who are opposed to our capital- 
istic system. Each controversy which 
arises among the major forces of our eco- 
nomic structure provides additional op- 
portunity for these termites to do their 
deadly work. If there is any warning that 
needs to be shouted today from the house- 
tops in this country, it is a warning 
against the enemies of free, competitive 
enterprise within our gates, whose life 
missions are the destruction of our free 
institutions in order to make way for 
their own special brands of state-ism. 

The best possible defense against this 
infernal boring from within is an alert 
citizenry fully aware of the God-given 
privileges which are ours in free, peaceful 
America, and the awful price which has 
been paid for that freedom by those who 
have gone before us. The brand of alert- 
ness which we have in mind will not cul- 
minate in a series of “witch hunts,” but 
rather in a firm resolve on the part of 
every American citizen to make our demo- 
cratic way of life work. 

During the recent war we demonstrated 
to the whole world that no power under 
heaven can compare with the power of 
this nation when its people are united in 
a common cause. Of course we all under- 
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stand that it is much more difficult to 
achieve a unanimity of purpose among 
our people in peacetime than it is during 
times of war. However, never before in 
the history of this nation has it been so 
essential for our people to find ways and 
means of making our free institutions 
function as they should. 

The writer believes that we are having 
our last, best chance; that unless we find 
some common-sense. practical solutions 
for the differences which have arisen 
among labor, management and govern- 
ment in this country we are going to fail 
in our world leadership responsibilities 
and we are going to lose our system of 
free, competitive enterprise to some other 
brand of economy that will deprive our 
citizens of their individual rights for all 
time to come. 





To reiterate, the best possible defense 
against the loss of our American way of 
life is to make our free institutions func- 
tion. 

The differences which have arisen be- 
tween management and government are 
first and foremost among the problems to 
be solved. If these two great forces can 
find solutions for their common problems 
and establish practical working relation. 
ships government can be of me?terial 
assistance in helping to solve the prob- 
lems which have arisen between labor and 
management. 

Here, public relations counselors, is a 
challenge which is tailor-made for your 
profession. There are solutions for all of 
these complicated problems, if our lead- 
ers can be induced to use good public re- 
lations in their dealings with each other. 


Rex L. NICHOLSON, born in 1902 in the Texas Panhandle, spent his 
early youth in the agricultural and stock raising industries of that arca. 

Educated as a structural engineer, his first business adventures were 
in the construction industry. During the depression years he was called 
into Government to assist with the reorganization of various work and 
relief agencies. Again called to Government service in the early stages 
of World War II, he directed the war construction program west of the 
Mississippi and in the islands of the Pacific. 













Following his release from Government service he became managing 
director of the Builders of the West, Inc., a promotional and develop- 
ment organization for the eleven western states. While on this assign- 
ment he organized the Pacific Tractor and Implement Company. the 
firm he now heads. 





‘Here lies the tragedy of our race: 
Not that men are poor: 

All men know something of poverty. 
Not that men are wicked: 

Who can claim to be good? 
Not that men are ignorant: 

Who can boast that he is wise? 
But that men are strangers.” 


—ANON. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—KEY TO CORPORATE SURVIVAL 


(Continued from page 15) 


the enemy of free man and free institu- 
tions. 

My third and last point, if you can re- 
member that far back, was simply that 
neither your company nor the economic 
system you represent can survive if the 
majority of the people decide firmly that 
they disapprove of the cut of your jib. 

If they disapprove, conflict is inevit- 
able and cannot be legislated out of exis- 
tence. In today’s complicated and fast- 
moving society, conflict can only be re- 
solved by communication between groups, 
and this Mavo refers to as “‘the outstand- 
ing problem facing civilization today.” 


Human Problems First 


In no sense does this comment cast dis- 
credit on the technologies and the mana- 
gerial, marketing and sales skills that 
make mass production possible. It is an- 
other way of saying, however, that where- 
as in the past perhaps 95 per cent of man- 
agement’s brains and energies were de- 
voted to solution of technical problems, 
and only 5 per cent—if that much—to 
human problems, in the future manage- 
ment of corporations that survive will de- 
vote the maior share of their brains and 
energies and sympathies to human prob- 
lems. 

Four years ago I ventured the opinion 
—and believe even more strongly today 
—that the time will come when what the 
mass mind thinks of the company behind 
the product will be just as important—in 
terms of corporate stability—as what the 
company says about its products. It is not 
enough to cry your wares. Today, and in- 
creasingly, the men and women who buy 
your products, the men and women who 
work for your companies, who live in 
your plant and office communities, who 
represent you in Congress, or who bar- 
gain collectively across the tables with 
your representatives, are interested in 
your character. And what they think of 
your character is reasonably apt to influ- 


ence the vote they cast about the whole 
corporate system. 

We must live—if we are to live as free 
men—in what my chief, Clarence Fran- 
cis, calls a system of democratic capital- 
ism. Ours is the most democratic system 
ever invented, an economic system where 
every day the consumer casts his vote for 
the product and the system of his choice. 
It is by public demand or public rejection 
that great industries rise or fall, not by 
edict of a Gauleiter. 

A strange transformation has come 
over the word “democracy” itself. Until 
recently it was a political concept, a 
theory of government. Now we are work- 
ing each day to broaden the economic 
democracy of the individual by giving 
him goods or services that he wants. In 
this evolution, the corporation itself is 
changing from the boss or one-man-lead- 
ership theory (Vanderbilt’s famous “pub- 
lic be damned” school) into an instru- 
ment of democratic welfare. 

The change is by no means complete. 
Not all business has yet made the transi- 
tion from the old philosophy that an en- 
terprise is primarily a means to a personal 
end, to the new and growing school in 
management which believes however, that 
business is more and more a public serv- 
ice function, to be rewarded through 
profit in proportion to its contribution to 
the public good. 


Key To Corporate Survival 


I am convinced that this process of 
identifying business with the great goals 
of the human race, the great but simple 
goals, is all that can maintain today’s 
free corporate system. We have achieved 
mass production, in peace and war, and 
nowhere have achieved mass serenity of 
the peoples of this land. Instead we have 
only contributed to their growing frustra- 
tion, their decreasing stability, their re- 
duced happiness. Examine the knots and 
tensions in your own lives for evidence. 
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Let us never for one moment give up 
our magnificent technologies. But do let 
us use our every power to identify the 
owners and managers of those technolo- 
gies with the simple goals—better educa- 
tion for everybody’s children, better 
health and nutrition, better housing, bet- 
ter opportunities based on ability, more 
security for the aged and infirm, more 
respect for the opinion of any man who 
has opinions. 

These are the qualities that add to 
human relations. These are the industrial 
goals to which today’s brass hats, and 
those whose ideas will be around tomor- 
row, must pay first allegiance. The Amer- 
ican people have never demanded perfec- 
tion; they have mistrusted anyone who 
promises it. But they do demand from 
their industrial and political leaders the 
will to progress toward the great and 
simple goals. 

The politicians have always under- 
stood this. Corporate survival depends on 
how quickly corporate management 
catches on. 

To summarize once more: liberty and 
freedom are always on trial. Again and 
again they have been retired to the shad- 
ows where they gather rebellious strength 
during eras of human suppression; they 
are on trial today. 


Secondly, the greatest asset of those 
who would destroy free men and free in. 
stitutions is the sense of human frustra- 
tion which we—in our mad rush toward 
technological, but not human progress— 
have allowed to develop. The future—not 
only of a business system but perhaps of 
western humanitarian civilization— 
hangs upon the willingness of today’s 
men of business to concentrate their 
brains and energies into an all-out attack 
on human frustration. 

It may be unorthodox to conclude with 
a definition. Be that as it may, the dic- 
tionary’s first definition of “corporate” 
is: “Combines into one body; united.” 
The second definition is: ‘“Formed into a 
body by legal enactment.’ We can eval- 
uate the success of our combined attack 
on human frustration if our fellow work- 
ers in our shops and plants choose of their 
own free will to be “combined into one 
body; united.” 

For if they do, it will be a token that 
we will have played our role in the restor- 
ation of human satisfaction, in the restor- 
ation of stability. We will have given 
back to modern man what he most needs 
and wants: a sense of participation ina 
way of life, a dedication to a common 
cause in which every man can play a vital 
part. 


W. Howarp Cuase, born in Omaha, Neb. (1910), received his B.A. 
(1932) from University of Iowa where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and won the Sanxay Prize for study in Europe. 

Widely travelled in Europe and Africa, he studied at London School 
of Economics, and served on the staff of Harvard and Drake Univer- 
sities as lecturer on new factors in international relations. 

Prior to joining General Foods he was director of the Dept. of Public 
Services of General Mills in Minneapolis. Before that (1941) he was 
associate editor of the Whaley-Eaton News Service in Washington, 
D.C.; editorial writer for the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Howard Chase is a director of the National Association of Public 
Relations Counsel, Inc.; chairman of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers’ public relations committee, and member, public relations ad- 
visory committee, Grocery Manufacturers of America. 

The foregoing article is from a speech by Mr. Chase before the 


American Marketing Association last month. 
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THE WEATHERVANE 
Edited by WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 


Manager, Publicity Department, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


Practical Public Relations 

WAYNE P. GOODENOUGH, vice presi- 
D ane, Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, gave an in- 
teresting comment on public relations in 
a speech made recently at Coronado, 
California, before the California Bankers 
Association’s 56th annual convention. 
His talk was titled, “Public Relations is 
Management’s Job.” 

According to Goodenough, “there’s 
nothing academic about public relations, 
nothing abstract, no social philanthropy 
involved, and there’s nothing visionary. 
The simple fact is that good public rela- 
tions means good business and by that I 
mean profitable business.”’ 

Goodenough pointed out that banking, 
perhaps more than any other business is 
a matter of human relationships and con- 
sequently must be deeply concerned with 
public relations. 


More from Goodenough 


Swayne P. Goodenough was recently 
elected president of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association at a convention in San 
Francisco which featured two talks on 
public relations. 

One of the speakers was Rilea W. Doe, 
vice president of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
who declared that good public relations 
is simply good private relations—turned 
inside out. Doe’s point was that it is nec- 
essary to have good, sound relations 
within your own organization before you 
start bragging about them outside. Good 
public relations is not a whitewash job 
covering the surface. 

The other speaker on public relations 
was Frank W. Lovejoy, vice president of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company who point 
ed out that business is made by the man 
on the street. “It’s what the public thinks 
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is so that makes any business.” he de- 
clared, ‘not necessarily what is so.” 


Employee Relations are Fundamental 
ad ges YOUR PEOPLE into your confi- 

dence as far as you can. Explain to 
them what you hope to do, and how they 
can help accomplish the aims which vou 
have in mind. Clearing of the air in this 
way frequently will eliminate doubts as 
to the reasonableness of the things which 
they are required to do.”’ 

There is a formula for employee rela- 
tions proffered by Henry P. Johnson, 
executive vice president of the Birming- 
ham News Company and general man- 
ager of Radio WSGN, in an address at the 
meeting of the Fifth and Sixth Districts 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters in Birmingham recently. And 
here’s the capstone: 

“Laws and formal agreements can 
never replace the cornerstone of human 
relations in any field of endeavor—and 
that cornerstone is establishing good faith 
and keeping it.” 

Business Philosophy 
| HIS BOOK on public relations Averell 

Broughton has declared that public re- 
lations is, in the larger sense, the philos- 
ophy of business. Some of the things busi- 
ness men are saying these days bear out 
that thought. Consider the comment of 
Walter Linn, quoted in the bulletin of the 
Insurance Economics Society of America: 

“Truth as old as the hills is bound up 
in the Latin proverb, ‘necessity is the 
mother of invention.’ It is surprising what 
a man can do when he has to, and how 
little most men will do when they don’t 
have to. Security never produced any- 
thing but lassitude. The keynote of Amer- 
ica was its lack of security with a corres- 
ponding abundance of opportunity pro- 
vided by a completely free enterprise.” 
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Obligations of Business Management 


T A MEETING of the United States 
recently 
Henry Ford II expressed some of the 
modern philosophy of business in a 


Chamber of Commerce 


speech on the duties of free enterprise: 


‘“*.. we who so hotly defend our rights 
are apt to forget that there are obliga- 
tions which always go with rights. Lib- 
erty is not license. Men and institutions 


in a democracy have a right to consider 
their own individual interests, to be sure. 
But they have an equal obligation to con- 
sider the interests of others.” 


Hatred Incorporated 


S AN EXAMPLE of the public service 
A rendered by newspapers the Wash- 
ington Post has issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing the series of articles by Edward 
T. Folliard of that newspaper exposing 
the proto-fascist “Columbians” for which 
he won the Pulitzer prize for ‘“‘a distin- 
guished example of telegraphic reporting 
on national affairs.” 

The pamphlet describes the Colum- 
bians, the results of Folliard’s series of 
articles, and reprints the articles them- 
selves, together with a follow up editorial. 


The Ubiquitous IBM 


CLEVER PAMPHLET which describes 

the semi-human card sorting ma- 
chines which keep track of Time, Life, 
and Fortune subscribers has been issued 
by Time Inc. to those subscribers. The 
pamphlet, illustrated by Artzybasheff, 
with soul-shaking humanoid machines. 
clearly brings out the hopelessness of any 
effort to escape the tentacular clutches of 
the machine age. 

The pamphlet does a double job of ex- 
plaining how it is that 50 million con- 
stantly changing facts about four and a 
half million subscribers can all be kept in 
order and brings out the eagerness of 
Time Inc. to please its customers. One is. 
of course, incidentally overwhelmed by 
the sheer colossal magnitude of it all. 

The pamphlet shows how facts about a 


business can be made the basis for com. 
bined promotion and friend-making. 


School Public Relations 


Ano ISSUE Of The School Execy. 
tive, leading trade journal in the edy- 
cational field, carries a special section on 
public relations. The section covers such 
topics as acquainting the public with 
school problems, public participation in 
school programs, information to the pub- 
lic, and examples of programs in a metro- 
politan community and a small town. 

In one of the articels, Otis A. Crosby, 
president, National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, brings out that: “Pub. 
lic relations is not publicity. It is much 
broader in scope, with publicity a small 
but important part of the entire program 
Public relations has been described as 
what you do, and publicity as what you 
say. 


Using Schools for Public Relations 


. T. CHRISTIAN, vice president, 

Household Finance Corporation, 
describes a largely undeveloped field for 
public relations activity in schools and 
colleges whose population consists of 
those who will be the general public of 
tomorrow. 

“Tf we are wise, we won’t wait until 
they have become adults before begin- 
ning our efforts to win the good will of 
these boys and girls for our business,” 
Christian comments. “Common. sense 
should tell us that the time to begin this 
task is now, before they have a chance to 
acquire a lot of false ideas or half truths. 
... How much easier our public relations 
job would have been if the adults of today 
had been told the facts. . . .” 

Christian points out opportunities of 
work through the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Better Business 
Bureau, and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals to promote 
study of consumer credit, the particular 
field in which he is concerned. His ideas 
might apply equally well to oth@r fields. 
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Crazy Like a Fox 


ALI IS A DILLY at public relations ac- 
D cording to an article in the June 10 
Look which leads off with the comment: 
“Tf it is madness to be one of the most 
highly paid and publicized painters in the 
world today, Salvador Dali better be 
locked up.” 

The article tells how “unaided, he jug- 
gles a personal publicity campaign that 
makes a three ring circus look silly.”” The 
secret of his success is said to be his flair 
for pitting the preposterous against real- 
ity. Madness, it seems, is his stock in 
trade. 

Dali is described as an expert painter 
who draws with precise realism. It is his 
subject matter that is out of this world: 
but he has discovered that it pays off to 
be outlandish. 

It would be interesting to study the re- 
sults of an opinion poll among serious 
artists and students who merely work 
faithfully at their art and have no flair 
for publicity. There is, incidentally, a 
national Society for Sanity in Art which 
isat war with all this sort of thing. Sweet 
are the uses of public relations! Choose 
your side of the controversy and pay vour 
dues to the organization on vour side of 
the fence! 


Plant-Tours 


b pee WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corpo- 
ration Public Relations Department 
School Service has prepared a “Hand- 
book for Plant Visitations” which blue- 
prints procedure in conducting parties of 
visitors through a plant. 

“Plant visitations are the key to build- 
ing even better community understand- 
ings wherever Westinghouse Plants are 
located,” the handbook says. Three ob- 
jectives are outlined: (1) to give a broad 
view of the plant, its people, and its oper- 
ation; (2) a chance to meet the men of 
the industry and hear their points of 
view; and (3) a chance to exchange ideas 
with the men of the industry. Tips are 
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given for every stage of organizing and 
carrying through a program of visita- 
tions. 


Business Public Relations 


HE BUSINESS LEADER in these times 

must think in terms of the nation’s 
economy and can no longer devote his 
attention exclusively to the affairs of his 
own company, H. H. Schell, president, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., asserted at a 
recent NAM public relations conference 
in New York. 

Sound business management must con- 
vince the public by every action that it is 
deeply concerned with the proper solu- 
tions to problems facing the American 
people, Schell said. 

“These solutions must be for the good 
of all the people, not alone for onesclass 
or one pressure group,” he added. “Indus- 
try needs a better understanding of the 
government, just as government needs a 
better understanding of the problems of 
industry.” 


Petroleum Institute Public Relations 


XTENSION to the West Coast of the 
nationwide public relations program 
of the American Petroleum Institute was 
announced recently. Meetings have al- 
ready been held in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. States to be covered include 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon and 
Washington. Plans call for use of selected 
independent oilmen and individual com- 
pany personnel best qualified to aid in 
promotion of the program in their sec- 
tions. In the west, publicity is being han- 
dled temporarily through Western Oil 
and Gas Association whose headquarters 
are in Los Angeles. 


Film Strips Emphasized 
eS upon the use of film- 
strip lectures and a recall of all sound 
movies is announced by Household Fi- 
nance Corporation. The “Research Let- 
ter” observes that the present trend in 
production of educational film is toward 
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greater use of this type of film. 

The film strip lecture is a prepared talk 
to be read while pictures are thrown upon 
a screen. It is said to offer many advan- 
tages for teaching purposes over sound 
slidefilms. 

Flexibility is given as chief reason for 
increasing popularity of the film strip. It 
is easy to hold any one picture on the 
screen. A single picture can be repeated 
at will. The film can be stopped at any 
point for discussion. And there are ad- 
vantages from the living presence of a 
speaker, his personality and effectiveness. 


Promotion of Public Relations 


A DUPER brochure has been pub- 
lished by Edward Stern & Company, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia printers, de- 
scribing public relations and the services 
this profession offers to industry. 

A twelve page, three-color job, printed 
by lithography in an 11x14 format, with 
a special symbolic cover design by Irving 
Gould, the brochure does a fine job of 
presenting public relations with its best 
foot forward. “Public relations is now a 
‘going concern.’ As a force organized for 
the betterment of industry it has now be- 
come one of the most thought about and 
talked about subjects in management 
circles,’ says the brochure. 


Negro Buying Habits 

HE Pittsburgh Courier, nationa! 

newspaper of colored people, has is- 
sued a comprehensive market survey of 
buying habits of Negro families. It is a 
product of intensive opinion polling. In- 
teresting point: the surveyors found it 
made no difference in results whether the 
survey interviewers were white or negro, 
“receiving equally dependable coopera- 
tion from Negro hoysewives in surveying 
consumer buying habits.” 


Salaries 


N INTERESTING AD is being run cur- 
rently by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
rational advertising agency, captioned: 


“How Big Should a Man’s Salary Be» 

Answer: “It depends on the job an 
the man in the job.” 

Object of the advertisement is to ge. 
plain the fact most generally known on 
to professional economists that manage 
ment salaries must necessarily be large 
if the right caliber of management is ty 
be attracted. 

‘Neither the men and women in indus. 
try nor the money in industry can be 
effective without good management 
Nothing else is so important to the work. 
ers’ welfare, the investers’ welfare or the 
public welfare,” the ad concludes. 


Stop, Look, Listen and Live! 


HAT IS THE CATCHY TITLE of a safety 

pamphlet issued by the Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company as a public re. 
lations service. The booklet presents 
safety facts and statistics in cartoon 
style. The approach is humorous rather 
than terrifying; but the facts are driven 
home. 


Financial Statements Confuse 


eee FINANCIAL STATEMENTS are 
not generally understood by the pub- 
lic. That is the dismal report given by 
Opinion Research Corporation on the 
basis of a survey made for Controllership 
Foundation, Inc. 

Despite the recent trend to simpler and 
more glamorous annual reports, complete 
with two color charts, the idea just has 
not got over to the public, it seems. 

The public is reported to have the 
wrong idea of the size of business profits. 
Such terms as “earned surplus reserve” 
and “accrued taxes” or “reserve for con- 
tingencies” are not understood. 

Basic trouble is the jargon of account: 
ants which is seldom translated into Eng 
lish. Result is the general public still dis- 
trusts the financial statements of business 
despite certified audits, securities and ex- 
change regulations, and legal rigamarole. 
Less than half the people surveyed said 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL 


“gp shift in emphasis from skills to attitudes in management 
and worker training is ded,” states this author. 


TRAINING JOB OF MANAGEMENT 


By ARTHUR A. HOOD 


Vice President, Vance Publishing Corporation, Chicago 


TIS GENERALLY AGREED that in order to 

keep our industrial machinery produc- 
ing effectively today’s management must 
satisfy five groups: investors; suppliers; 
distributors: consumers and the general 
public as constituted in the framework of 
law or government. 

This listing purposely leaves out a vital 
factor—the worker. 

Management must do more than sat- 
isly workers. It must integrate them into 
a productive team of management and 
worker. 

Management cannot satisfy these five 
groups alone. Management is helpless 
without the worker—as is the worker 
without management. 

Thus we need (and have to a degree) a 
single productive unit which should be a 
combination of ‘‘the working thinker and 
the thinking worker’—a unit which is 
sadly lacking in that unity of purpose 
which must be had if we are to achieve 
maximum production. 

Such unity is grounded in correct atti- 
tudes. 

Basically but two things can improve 
our standard of living: (a) increased pro- 
duction and (b) lowered costs achieved 
by the reduction of waste. These are the 
result of improved skills and attitudes. 
And training is our vehicle for correcting 
work that can be improved! 

When one company in like circum- 
stances with another secures more pro- 
duction comparatively, it is because the 
management of that company is more 
adept at training its people in better indi- 
vidual and group performance. 

Ability to teach and train is increas- 
ingly a part of successful management. 








We can manage machines but we must 
teach and train people! 

How does successful management go 
about getting the most productivity out 
of people? 

The same way that it does out of ma- 
chines—in principle—but infinitely more 
complicated in practice! 

To get peak performance from a ma- 
chine, management feeds it what it needs: 
oil, power, fuel, materials. It cleans and 
polishes the machine and adjusts it to 
minute perfection. Then it maintains the 
adjustment and feeding processes. 

Men, like machines, are physical enti- 
ties and need similar physical adjust- 
ments. But men are also mental, emo- 
tional and spiritual entities. 

Machines do not have attitudes but 
men do. 

And attitude in large measure controls 
the volume of production of the man, and 
through the man, of the machine. 

Without correct attitudes skills are 
seriously limited production-wise. (It 
may be noted in passing that this applies 
to management skills as well as those of 
the worker.) And behind every attitude is 
the intent that conditions the attitude. 

Spurred by the exigencies of war and 
implemented by T.W.I., American man- 
agement has gone far in the training of 
worker’s skills. 

But workers are not delivering the full 
capacity of their newly trained skills be- 
cause of faulty attitudes. 

We have mentioned that men differ 
from machines. 

A further problem is that no two men 
are alike. 

This wonderful thinking machine— 
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man—must have individual adjustment. 
If men are to be managed to maximum 
productivity in groups, it must be in a 
manner that gives them an awareness of 
management’s interest in them as indi- 
viduals. 
(We talk naively about the percentage 
labor gets out of the consumer's dollar, 
whereas the individual is concerned solely 
with what he gets as an individual—in 
living satisfactions rather than money.) 


Only Through Education & Training 


This need for individual adjustment 
of the human ‘‘machine” infinitely com- 
plicates management’s problem because 
the individual must be fed, tuned up and 
adjusted in all of his parts—the physical, 
the mental, the emotional and the spirit- 
ual. 

Correct attitudes of both management 

and worker may only be secured through 
education and training. Only through 
training and education can we secure that 
maximum productivity of the team which 
leads to maximum comforts and compen- 
sation on all four planes of human experi- 
ence. 
(The term “education and training” is 
used here as embracing research, fact 
finding, discovery of truths, principles 
and natural laws, inspiration, understand- 
ing, persuasion and belief. ) 

What then are the specifications of this 
training tool? 

They are not completely written as vet 
but we know that training must be ad- 
justable to the mental, emotional and 
spiritual gauges of each individual worker 
or management factor. 

Let us now examine briefly these three 
aspects of the individual: 

The Mind: seeks understanding and 
creative expression. 

The Emotion: seeks removal of fears 
and a sense of personal importance. 

The Spirit: seeks freedom and oppor- 
tunity for growth and progress. 

The most important aspects of the 
training tool than are the Principles, Poli- 


cies, Intentions and Attitudes of the man. 
agement using it—as reflected by the 
company’s training people. 

Because of the sheer problem of num- 
bers, top management cannot contact the 
worker often on a man-to-man basis. 

But the constructive impact of top 
management personality on the individ- 
ual can be had through the trainer. 

It has been truly said that ‘Policy is 
the moral I. Q. of management.” 

Workers inevitably reflect what they 
think is the attitude of management. 

Attitude begets attitude. Intent gives 
birth to intent. And the source of power, 
i.e. management, generates the process of 
action and reaction. 

The training tool then becomes an im- 
portant part in interpretation of manage- 
ment’s principles, policies and attitudes 
to the worker, but it should be more; it 
should be the vehicle by which the worker 
is interpreted to management. 

A business is like a tree, it gets its 
nourishment from both the top and the 
roots. Like a tree it will die unless there 
is a two-way flow of sap. 

The trainer then is both entrepreneur 
and catalyst in the human structure ofa 
company—in a very real sense the coach 
of the team—who trains each player to 
the peak of performance. In the small 
business, of course, the employer must be 
both trainer and management. 

The trainer who effectively uses this 
tool of education and training in develop- 
ing manpower for superior performance 
must thoroughly understand the Anatomy 
of Attitude. 


The Anatomy of Attitude 


We have said that behind every atti 
tude whether of management or worker is 
the intent which conditions the attitude. 

But let us now get at the very roots 
of attitude. 

Basically attitude is grounded in faith, 
or that lack of faith which is fear. 

Faith gives rise to higher aspiration; 
fear lowers aspiration. 
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Aspiration is the underpinning of moti- 
yation, and motivation gives shape to the 
intent which in turn conditions attitude. 

Here then is the complete anatomy of 
attitude. 

Aspiration can rise no higher than the 
balance of faith and fear. 

An individual’s motivation can be no 
higher than his aspiration. 

Intent can be no better than motive. 

And intent governs attitude. 

Among all humans the area of faith, 
fear and aspiration is the frame of refer- 
ence to which motivation, intent and atti- 
tude is constantly adjusted. 

This appears to be a “law of nature and 
of nature’s God.” 

Because manpower inevitably reflects 
what it thinks is the faith, aspiration, in- 
tent and attitude of management, we of 
management must look long and deep 
into the quality of our individual faith, 
aspirations and intentions. 

We must accept the probability that 
these qualities in our people will not rise 
higher than our own. 

Tomorrow's industrial leadership must 
be more than economically smart. It must 
be morally and spiritually adept. 


Analyzing Typical Worker Attitudes 


Let us now examine the vagaries of the 
workers’ mind, emotion and spirit that 
need adjustment. 

Instead of having faith in manage- 
ment’s intent, the individual worker is 
often motivated by two fears: 

First, the fear of loss of livelihood. This 
fear gives rise to the belief that he may 
work himself out of a job. Needless to 
say, this profoundly affects his attitude 
and productivity regardless of how well- 
trained his skills. Some would even trade 
their freedom for security of livelihood. 

Second, the fear that his evident neces- 
sity for a job will result in exploitation by 
management. Some even go so far as to 
say they would as soon be a slave to a 
state as a corporation. 

Realistically these fears keep our work- 
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ers from full productivity and all our 
training in skills will be partially ineffec- 
tive until we bring about the necessary 
mental, emotional and spiritual adjust- 
ments. 

Or, to state it another way, until we 
have mutual education and training in 
constructive attitudes we will fall far 
short of our potentialities. 

Because the productivity of workers 
inevitably controls the productivity of 
management—in our own interest as well 
as that of our workers—we must be about 
the job of universal attitude training. 

To achieve in the area of attitudes that 
increased productivity which has been 
achieved in the training in the area of 
skills is the next big job of business! 


A Two-Way Adjustment 


The adjustment of attitudes in the in- 
dustrial team of management and worker 
is a two-way process as well as an indi- 
vidual one. Here again is a basic distinc- 
tion between the adjustment of men and 
that of machines. 

Initially management will have to re- 
appraise and in some cases rebuild its own 
structure of attitude; define more clearly 
its own faith, fears, aspirations, motives 
and intents. 

It may not in many cases be so much a 
problem of attitude replacement as it is 
of articulation. To repeat—it is what the 
workers think is management’s attitude 
that governs! Many companies are losing 
productivity they would gain if manage- 
ment’s constructive attitudes were artic- 
ulate. This is the trainer’s responsibility. 
However, where they exist in the field of 
either management or labor the following 
negative motives, intents and attitudes 
must give way to the positive. (Page 34.) 

Of all the positive attributes listed, 
“sincerity” is the most important because 
workers detection and reaction to man- 
agement’s insincerity is almost instan- 
taneous. Unless the positive attitude re- 
placements are genuine, not only is noth- 
ing gained, but productive ground is lost. 
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Negative 


Trying to get as much as possible 
by giving as little as possible. 

“Power over” 

Talking at people 

Propaganda 

Command 

Arrogance 

Suspicion and fear 

Preemptory dictation 

Inevitability of conflict 

“Rugged” individualism 

Class and rank 

Paternalism 

Education through wage 
losses or red ink 

Sophistry and cynicism 


Positive 


Trying to get as muchas possible 

by giving as much as possible. 
“Solution with” 
Talking with people 
Education 
Leadership 
Dynamic humility 
Faith, trust, self reliance 
Logic and persuasion 
Necessity of unity 
Voluntary cooperation 
Teamwork and partnership 
Profit sharing 
Education through mutual 

understanding 

Sincerity 





Hundreds of American companies 
which are noted for their splendid indus- 
trial relations (and high productivity and 
profit) attest to the soundness of these 
positive attitudes and policies. They are 
not a rarity, but they are too scarce in the 
industrial scene. 

We can only be sure of perpetuating a 
free people, a free economy and a free 
government if an overwhelming majority 
of American businesses replace industrial 
enmity and conflict with industrial unity 
and teamwork. 


A Head Start on the Problem 


Top management in many companies 
has at hand an effective instrument of ac- 
complishment—Sales Training. It may 
be more than coincidence that five corpo- 
rations have within the past sixty days 
assigned the sales trainer to the post of 
Coordinator of Production, Administra- 
tive and Sales Employee Training. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that in 
the evolving principles, policies and tech- 
niques of sales training are to be found 
most of the requirements for the con- 
structive attitude training of all em- 
ployees whether sales or otherwise. 

The development of constructive atti- 
tudes is a vital necessity in sales training. 


Selling is persuasion. It is persuasion 
that leads to action. 

Selling is getting people to do what you 
want them to do in the way vou want it 
done, not because they have to, but will- 
ingly and enthusiastically. 

We have said that teaching and train- 
ing are an essential function of manage- 
ment. Now it may be said that manage- 
ment’s principal function is ‘‘selling”’ all 
those it must satisfy—investors, sup- 
pliers, distributors, consumers and work- 
ers! 

Salesmen are not only trained in con- 
structive attitudes but equally important, 
they are trained on how to generate con- 
structive attitudes on the part of custom- 
ers—and workers are customers as well 
as employees. 

Management has advanced farther in 
employee relations in the area of selling 
for the very good reason that an unpro- 
ductive salesman is the greatest industrial 
waste. 

Here are 15 of the principles, policies 
and attitudes of management which have 
been tested in the education and training 
of salesmen which may now be expanded 
to the attitude training of production, ad- 
ministration and service workers: 

1) Itis only through greater production 
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that vou can have more. 
Services to the customer is the moti- 
vation of business. 

“He profits most who serves best.” 
“He who would be greatest among 
vou must be the servant of all.” 
Knowing how to get along with peo- 
ple is as important as product knowl- 
edge and skills. 

A clear cut job specification and 
evaluation—with specific quotas. 
Incentives to extra thought, ingen- 
uity and creativeness. 

Rewards in both money and other 
satisfactions for increased produc- 
tivity. 

An understanding of the importance 
of the constructive organization of 
the individual's time. 

An understanding of the necessity 
for rules, regulations and the causes 
of disciplinary action. 

Conviction that security is to be had 
in mutual trust and loyalty. 
Conviction of the identical interest 
of management and men. 

Conviction of an opportunity to 
grow—to make a life as well as a 
living. 

An understanding of how a free 
economy works and can work. 

A sense of importance and signifi- 
cance—of having a consultative po- 
sition on the team. 

We must exercise the full use of our 
own investing and spending power 
to protect our own jobs. 
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15) A break-down of the feeling of 
varied ranks. A true sense of part- 
nership. 

One great American corporation has 
just produced a film to introduce its new 
training program to its sales organization. 
The name of the film is “Partnership.” 
When a// training programs can be intro- 
duced with films with that title, we will 
have reached a new height in industrial 
relations. 

Sales trainers of necessity have learned 
how to draw out the best thinking of 
which salesmen are capable, how to de- 
velop team play, a sense of special indi- 
vidual worth and dignity and how to de- 
velop the mind, personality and spirit of 
the individual. A craving for an elusive 
security is replaced by self reliance. 

This is the structure of the attitude— 
the faith, aspiration, motivation and in- 
tent—of the well trained salesman! 

These sales training techniques may be 
applied almost intact to the attitude 
training and education of all workers and 
management. The fundamental training 
job of management then is to develop 
constructive attitudes as well as skills in 
all company people from top manage- 
ment to the humblest worker. 

Only thus can we secure the maximum 
living standards of which a free economy 
is capable. 

Woodrow Wilson said truly: “the high- 
est known form of civilization is the spon- 
taneous cooperation of a free people.” 


ARTHUR A. Hoop was, according to his own report,“ practically born 
in alumber yard.” Thirty-two years of his adult life were spent as man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer in the lumber and building indus- 
tries. Currently, he is editor of the American Lumbermen and Building 
Producers’ Merchandiser; president of the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives; vice president, Guild of American Economists 
and member of National Committee on Information of the Committec 
for Economic Development. He is author of several textbooks for build- 


ing industry education. 


The foregoing article by Mr. Hood is from one of his most recent 
addresses. It was given before the Conference on Training and Edu- 


cation in Industry in New York City. 








present feelings about good and bad 
Americanism. Having found out, through 
surveys of this kind, what small but rep- 
resentative cross-sections of the public 
consider good and bad Americanism, it 
then becomes possible to tell the entire 
nation what these beliefs are. This would 
not mean selling so much as confirming or 
crystallizing beliefs already inherent and 
ready to be confirmed. Instead of trying 
to sell people something that they do not 
want to believe, it would merely be re- 
minding them of something they already 
believe or are glad to have brought from 
their subconscious thinking into their 
conscious thinking. 


An Expressive Term 


The term, “American Opportunity,” 
expresses the very essence of American- 
ism, which is to provide opportunity not 
merely for big business or even little busi- 
ness, but for every individual regardless 
of race, class or present status. America 
has offered and today offers, more oppor- 
tunity to every individual, regardless of 
race or creed, than any other nation, 
either today or any time in history. Those 
opportunities are made possible by the 
basic principles or ideals which make the 
social structure of America the unique 
system it is. 


A Good Example 


One of the most dramatic and power- 
ful appeals in driving home the full mean- 
ing of American Opportunity is to point 
out individuals or families who have 
made use of that opportunity. One of the 
outstanding editorial feats of our time is 
the Ladies’ Home Journal series on typi- 
cal American families. Each month the 
Journal describes one of these families, 
how they live, what they earn, how they 
spend it, how they grow. All kinds of 
families are described, from wage work- 
ers to company owners, from the highly 


HOW TO SELL AMERICA TO AMERICANS 


(Continued from page 7) 


educated to those where the parents hay 
little education. 

These families exist in every city an 
every town, and there is no reason why 
the local Chambers or associations cannot 
from time to time select individuals 9; 
families who represent the fruits of Amer. 
ican opportunity. I feel strongly on this 
subject, because my own family is g 
deeply indebted to American Opportun. 
ity. My parents came to this country as 
penniless immigrants when they wer 
about 25 years old. My father went t 
work in a planing mill, ten hours a day 
six days a week, $12.00 a week. At night 
he studied English and mechanical draw. 
ing in the free public schools and after 
about twelve years became a foreman 
There were six children and, as I have 
learned in recent years, we were distinctly 
of the “under-privileged third.” Fortun- 
tely, we did not know it then. We were 
taught, at home and in school, that Amer- 
ica was the land of opportunity for those 
who had the ambition and the self-reli- 
ance to make use of it. Our privileges in- 
cluded a free grade school and high school 
education. With help from home, part- 
time work and a few scholarships from 
capitalistic colleges, we were even able to 
get college degrees and one of us a Ph.D 


At Community Level 


What happened in our family was not 
unique. It happened among our neigh- 
bors, our friends, in the large German 
population, among the Poles, the Italians, 
the Irish, not to mention the Native 
Americans. In fact, this process has be- 
come so general among Americans that 
we no longer appreciate it. Therefore, if 
communities all over the country were t0 
select, periodically, concrete cases of fam- 
ilies who had made use of their American 
opportunities, who had improved their 
position, purchased their own home, 
started their own business, assumed re 
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| sponsibility in the community, and were 


toextend public recognition to such fam- 
ilies, the appreciation of American Op- 
portunity would be rapidly increased. 
Naturally, these selections would have to 
be made according to certain specifica- 
tions, so that they would illustrate clearly 
the basic principles which make Ameri- 
can Opportunity possible. There is here 
an educational opportunity which goes 
far beyond that yet done by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal series. 


Stress Moral Principles, Ideals 


But in this connection we must demon- 
strate again, and again, and again, that 
the essence of American Opportunity lies 
not in its material wealth but in its spirit- 
ual heritage, not in its automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and radios, 
but in its moral principles and ideals. 

Every coin of the realm still bears the 
slogan “In God we trust.” What does it, 
or rather, what did it mean? It meant 
that we put certain spiritual values above 
dollars and cents. It meant that we put 
God's moral order above any economic 
order. 

Today, when anyone talks about spirit- 
ual or moral values, people tend to shy 
off, as from someone impractical or even 
slightly unblanced. And yet, if our think- 
ing about Americanism is not superficial, 
we are bound to end up with the Ten 
Commandments. How far could free en- 
terprise have gone without the Com- 

mandments, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness? These moral laws are the very 
foundations of American Opportunity 
and the dignity of the individual. That is 
why Communism has to get rid of religion 
and its morals, because they are the bul- 
wark of individual freedom and oppor- 
tunity. Socialism, including so-called 
Christian socialism, cannot even get 
started until it steals the property and 
freedom of its citizens, of course by legal 
means or by democratic vote if possible. 

There are many liberals today who be- 
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lieve that if the majority votes to rob the 
minority it is perfectly moral. Their slo- 
gan is that prize piece of double-talk, 
‘Human rights are more important than 
property rights.” 

No, it is not Russian Communism that 
constitutes the great threat to America, 
but the moral decay of Americans them- 
selves. Increasingly, we Americans, re- 
gardless of class, have repudiated the 
moral heritage which made America pos- 
sible. In our nation’s Capitol, the highest 
court in the land, in a series of decisions, 
has declared that: 

Stealing is legal when committed by 
certain labor unions; that violence is legal 
when committed by labor unions; that 
bearing false witness is legal when com- 
mitted by labor unions. In short, this 
Court has declared that the moral law is 
illegal. No wonder that the respect for the 
law generally has been so extensively un- 
dermined throughout this country. No 
wonder that the opportunities of Ameri- 
cans are being progressively restricted by 
organized coercion and by violence to 
persons and property. 


Focus on Basic Principles 


Industry, above all, has paid so much 
attention to the laws of physical science, 
the laws of matter, and so little to the 
laws of ethics, the laws of human rela- 
tions, that we have fallen far behind in 
the race against socialist and communist 
materialism. In my recent book, ‘“The Re- 
discovery of Morals,” I have tried to de- 
scribe this situation and to reinterpret the 
moral foundations of the American Creed. 

Today, according to our surveys, the 
public is unusually receptive to the state- 
ments of business executives. However, 
there is little hope in talking to the work- 
ers about profits, wages, competition, free 
markets and private property, unless we 
are willing to defend the moral and statu- 
tory laws which make them possible. 
Businessmen who have compromised or 
evaded legal processes in connection with 
government suits and labor troubles, in 
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the name of expediency, have not been 
good friends of American Opportunity. 

During the strikes a year ago, we were 
making surveys including this question: 
“Do you think that company executives 
should or should not negotiate with the 
unions while pickets are preventing the 
company officers and office workers from 
entering their plants?” This was the con- 
dition in several cities and a substantial 
majority of the citizens interview an- 
swered NO, they should not negotiate. 
Those businessmen who made an issue of 
their legal rights and those of their non- 
striking employees were shoring up the 
very foundations of American Oppor- 
tunity. In the days ahead, and regardless 
of new laws, these issues will probably be 
tested again and again, and each test is 
potentially as good or better than an ex- 


pensive advertising campaign. Busines. 
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THE WEATHERVANE 


(Continued from page 30) 


they believed that companies told the 
truth about their profits. 

How do you like that? It appears there 
isa real job for public relations to do. 


Newspaper Editorials Republished 


HE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE uses 
: po interesting public relations idea 
by reprinting a selection of its editorials 
inmagazine form every quarter. 

Volume Two, Number One has just 
been received and includes editorials on 
implications of atomic energy, the Greek 
crisis, world reconstruction, war talk, 
serm warfare, Hoover’s report on Ger- 
many, Russian ships, British displaced 
persons, housing, the NLRB, the “‘boom- 
and-bust” cliche, the sugar lobby, Henry 
Wallace, Justice Jackson’s criticism of 
the Supreme Court, State Department 
defects, limitation of presidential terms, 
California highway programs, San Fran- 
cisco cable cars, traffic problems, and a 
new crossing over San Francisco Bay. 

Effect ef the magazine, attractively 
printed in two colors, is to establish the 
Chronicle in the minds of a selected list of 
recipients as a ‘World Newspaper.’”’ Cop- 
ies are available on request to the Special 
Services Office, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Fifth and Mission Streets, San Francisco 
9, California. 


Electricity and Agriculture 


H™ TO MAKE FRIENDS with farmers is 
well illustrated in a 32-page expen- 
sively printed two color booklet pub- 
lished by the California Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture. 
Focus of the booklet is the fact that 
California farmers have the highest per 
capita income of any state. Economic fac- 
tors bringing this about and (surprise! ) 
the contribution made by farm electrifi- 
cation are set forth. 
Striking fact is that 96.3 per cent of 


California farms are electrified, according 
to the booklet. Experimental work fos- 
tered by The California Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 
is responsible for much of this. 

CREA is an organization which in- 
cludes representatives from California 
Electric Utilities Companies, farm organ- 
izations, state regulatory bodies, electri- 
cal industries, and the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture. Chairman 
of the Editorial Committee which pro- 
duced the booklet is George C. Tenney of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Public Relations Advertising 


HE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 

reports its “Family Message” adver- 
tising campaign has been unusually suc- 
cessful, drawing forth editorial comment 
in newspapers from coast to coast. 

One editorial—in the Topeka State 
Journal—commented! 

“The life insurance companies in gen- 
eral deserve a hand for the admirable way 
they have chosen to combine self interest 
with public service. They set a high ex- 
ample of free enterprise itself.” 


Loose Talk and Recession 


N SAN FRAncisco last month to ad- 

dress a Chamber of Commerce audi- 
ence Leo Cherne, bright young man who 
heads the Research Institute of America, 
declared the country is, “talking itself 
into the most widely advertised recession 
in its history.” Cherne said his facts do 
not show any likelihood of depression, 
“unless we all lose our heads,” because 
there are no indications of mass unem- 
ployment ahead. But there will probably 
be a recession this summer, he says. He 
attributes much of the likelihood to the 
general attitude of uncertainty prevailing 
in the public mind. 


Harner Books for 
All Business E 





THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 
1947 Revised Edition 
By JAMES D. MOONEY, President, Willys-Overland Motors 


This book has become a standard reference work for business and indus! 
leaders, educators, librarians, economists, and Government officials, £ 
bodying a historical and interpretative study of the laws and principles 
govern organized effort, it clarifies both the problems and principles 
organization, and the methods of application. Generally revised q 
brought up to date. “A definite and, we believe, unique contribution to 


art of management . . . worthy of a place on every executive's bookshelf.” 
American Business. 


SAY IT WITH FIGURES 

By HANS ZEISEL, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 
Here is a complete study of the science of assembling and interpre 
social statistics, offering for the first time a systematic presentation of # 
whole panel technique and the results of the most recent findings and de 
velopments in this subject. Making a difficult subject intelligible to ¢ 


average reader, it will be valuable to anyone concerned with the busi 
of consumer and opinion research. $3. 


HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS 
A Practical Manual of Conference Techniques 

By J. JEFFERY AUER, Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, Oberlin College, and 

HENRY LEE EWBANK, Professor of Speech, University of Wisconsin 

This complete, simple, detailed manual sets forth a step-by-step proced 
for planning, organizing and conducting private and public discussio 
Leaders in every business, community or other organization will find it ¢ 
invaluable guide to provocative and fruitful discussions. $1 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
By HOYLAND BETTINGER, Television Consultant 





This is the first book to cover comprehensively all the operating phases of 
television production. Everyone interested in any aspect of television 
operation will find this step-by-step manual an indispensable guide to the 
best and newest methods in the field. 


SECRETARIES WHO SUCCEED 
By ESTHER R. BECKER 


This is a handbook which every executive can profitably put into the hands 
of his secretary. It gives many practical pointers on how the secretary can 
be of greater assistance to her employer by taking necessary next steps in 
initiative, responsibility and care of details—in short, how she can 
herself indispensable to him. 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











